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from the President 


Or OF THE most profound and trenchant observations 
that can be made about both the natural world and 
human nature is that they grow. The mighty galaxies of 
stirs which astronomers tell us burst into new galaxies, 
the cadence of the seasons, the maturing of man—all of 
these point to growth. Life also atrophies and dies, but 
out of death new life appears—to grow again, and so the 
eternal rhythm of life and death goes on, on to new com- 
plexities, on to new truth and to new beauty. 


Not only the natural world and human nature, but 
art and music also grow and are in a state of constant 
flux and change. Remains of artistic expression date 
back from one to two hundred thousand years. We see 
the bison scratched on the walls of Altamina culminat- 
ing in the devotional paintings of Fra Angelica, in the 
flaming color of Rubens, in the shadowy inspirations 
of Rembrandt and in the abstractions of Picasso; from 
the standing stones of the Semites to the temple of 
Solomon, from the grace of the Parthenon to the 
cathedral that was Gothic; from the primitive tom- 
toms summoning the gods to sacrificial feasts to the 
music of the shepherd-pipes, to the plainsong of Greg- 
ory, the polyphony of Palestrina and the Passion music 
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If you will consider this as a prelude, I should like to 
apply what I have said to our own organization as it 
has grown and developed. 


Just fifteen years ago, a small group of men who had 
a vision of what might result from a cooperative effort 
on the part of voice teachers, met, organized and initiat- 
ed NATS. We honored these men last December at our 
convention in Cincinnati, and rightly so. Stemming 
from this first meeting, NATS has grown in numbers 
and experience, in program and in effectiveness. I 
doubt whether our founders could have envisioned all 
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that we would be doing in the short span of fifteen 
years! Pronouncements, work-shops, study groups, con- 
tests, THE BuLuetin, local chapters, regional and na- 
tional conventions. We are classified as a learned so- 
ciety, and as such we have gained prestige and influ- 





ence. All of this growth and expansion has been ac- 
complished through the efforts of hundreds of men and 
women working devotedly for a cause. One of the in- 
tangibles of this growth is the sense of companionship 
and friendship that we have experienced in working 
together, an association and a fellow-feeling which 
could not have been if NATS had never existed. 


We are now in the process of launching a new pro- 
ject which is a further evidence of our vitality and 
growth, the Fellowship Program which was adopted at 
our 1959 National Convention. This program is a vision, 
but it is not visionary. It is a project instituted for the 
sole purpose of helping voice teachers to grow in 
knowledge and efficiency. It is a worthy conception 
based on many precedents in other fields of endeavor. 
It must not be considered as sanctioning an exclusive 
membership within the general membership. Every 
member will have the opportunity of becoming a Fel- 
low provided he finds it possible to do the work re- 
quired. For successful attainment the work involved 
must be of high standard and quality, and the judge- 
ments of the work done by members must and will be 
objectively administered. 


The AIVP, the committee in charge of the Fel- 
lowship plan, is endeavoring to set the standards of 
work high enough to provide for growth but not so 
high that our members will be discouraged in their 
achievement. Again let me stress that the plan is con- 
cerned with the one clear purpose of helping voice 
teachers ‘to grow in efficiency. 


Think of this Fellowship plan as one which has not 
been devised as a program just for this year or the next 
but as one which will still be functioning in the years 


to come. Let us all help in its a6S rE lishment. 
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a worps printed on the menu of 
one of America’s finest restaurants, 
“when we cease to become better—we 
stop being good,” could be the raison 
d’étre for the NATS workshop program. 
In fact, this was the guiding force be- 
hind the establishment of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, and 
in particular the adoption of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Vocal Pedagogy for the 
administration of the Fellowship in 
NATS. These organizations were “estab- 
lished to maintain the highest principles 
and standards of ethical practice in the 
profession of teaching of singing.” 

John Dewey once stated: “The good 
man not only measures his acts by a 
standard, but he is concerned to revise 
his standard.” We, as teachers, measure 
our teaching by a standard—and should 
be concerned to continually raise that 
standard. One’s study as a stu- 
dent of singing should not be a 
carte blanche license to be a 
teacher of singing. For this is 
merely the basic ground work, 
and in most cases doesn’t pro- 
vide the training in the allied 
areas necessary for teaching. 
Membership in NATS alone 
does not guarantee continued 
professional growth and _ per- 
sonal accomplishment. Such 
growth and accomplishment is 
easily within the reach of all 
members of NATS, but like ev- 
erything worthwhile, the attain- 
ment requires time and effort 
on the part of the person who 
wishes to continue to become 
better. 


The four workshops con- 
ducted by NATS during the 
summer of 1960 will provide a 
compact capsule of knowledge in the 
areas for increasing our scope. The 
locations of the workshops are such 
that, at least, one workshop is easily 
accessible from any part of the United 
States. Each of the workshops is on a 
pleasant campus of a college or univer- 
sity, which will enable those attending 
to find the most reasonable arrange- 
ments for housing and meals. 

[We regret that due to circumstances 
beyond our control, housing was not 
available on the other campus locations 
planned for this year’s workshops, thus 
we will have only four instead of the 
usual five or six workshops.] Those in- 
terested in specific subject matter will 
be sure to find their interests on one 
or more of the workshop offerings. All 
four of the workshops will present 
courses in pedagogy; three will present 
information in repertoire and literature 
for all voices; those with choral interests 


2 


will find two workshops having exten- 
sive coverage in that area, with phonet- 
ics or language diction,’ psychology, 
acoustics being featured at two of the 
workshops. Read the offerings below, 
and decide which one, or more than 
one of the workshops you wish to attend. 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA, MISSOULA, 
is ideally situated on the western slope 
of the Rockies. The university has a 
notable school of music in addition to 
its tremendous scenic attractions. Gla- 
cier and Yellowstone National Parks 
are easily accessible. Missoula has been 
called “the place where Spring spends 
Summer.” In addition to its academic 
schedule, MSU offers a high school 
summer camp, which will afford work- 
shop participants to observe their re- 
hearsals. 

The workshop is under the direction 
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of John Lester, Director, George Lewis, 
Co-Director, Melvin Geist, Glenn R. 
Lockery, Leonard Martin, Luther A. 
Richman and Charles M. Ross, assisting 
committee. The dates of the workshop 
are July 31 through August 5. 

Rooms for those attending the work- 
shop will be available in the university 
residence halls at the rate of $3.00 per 
day, per person. Meals will be available 
at a reasonable cost in the cafeteria 
and grill room at the Lodge. 

The sessions of the workshop will 
meet in the Music Building, where reg- 
istration will begin Sunday July 31, at 
3:00 P.M. until 6:00 P.M. 

The evenings will be filled with many 
activities to provide enjoyment for those 
attending the workshop. Sunday eve- 
ning, an informal reception will be held 
for those attending. On Monday eve- 
ning, the opera workshop of Montana 
State University will present a perform- 


ance of Gershwin’s “Of Thee I Sing.” 
Several concerts are scheduled during 
the week, one by Ron Bottcher, 19 year 
old baritone, winner of the Northwest 
Regional Metropolitan Opera Auditions, 
and one by Judith Blegen, 19, winner 
of the 1959 Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions in Spokane, a finalist in the re- 
gional competition held in Seattle. The 
NATS Student Auditions of the Nort)- 
western region will be heard at the 
workshop. Thursday evening, you will 
enjoy one of the most enjoyable aspects 
of western living—the experience of 
dining out-of-doors with the mountains 
providing the backdrop for your dining 
room. 

During the daytime hours, an excel- 
lent faculty will keep you stimulated. 
Heading the list will be William Ven- 
nard, Head, Voice Department, Univer- 
sity of Southern California and 
Vice-President of NATS. Mr. 
Vennard will conduct demon- 
stration lessons, and give a re- 
port on important research con- 
ducted this past year in associa- 
tion with Dr. Janwillem van 
den Berg, in the Netherlands. 


The immediate Past-Presi- 
dent of NATS and Professor of 
Voice and Vocal Pedagogy at 
Ohio State University, Dale 
Gilliland, will provide valuable 
information relative to an often 
neglected area: “The Teaching 
of Class Voice.” In addition, Mr. 
Gilliland will provide the work- 
shop with literature for the 
young singer. For those wishing 
information for training the 
younger voice students, Helen 
Steen Huls, St. Cloud [Minn.] 
State College will speak on 
“The Adolescent Voice,” also the title 
of her recent book. Mrs. Huls will dem- 
onstrate her ideas in actual lessons. 

From the faculty of Montana State 
University, we find authorities from 
many diverse subject areas. They in- 
clude “Voice Pathology” by Charles D. 
Parker, Ph.D., Director of Speech and 
Hearing. Psychology will be discussed 
by two experts. Anna V. Martin, 
Ph.D., clinical psychologist, will discuss 
“The Physiological and Psychological 
Components of Stage Fright.” Clyde E. 
Noble, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Psychology, presents an_ interesting 
area, “Psychological Aspects of Sight 
Reading.” Merrell D. Clubb, Jr., Ph.!., 
Dept. of English, will present “Interna- 
tional Phonetics.” From the School of 
Music, Joseph A. Mussulman, choial 
director, will present demonstrations 
using the High School Summer Carp 


Chorus. Under the direction of Prof. 
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Lloyd C. Oakland, a workshop choral 
group will be organized affording mem- 
bers the opportunity to gain consider- 
able insight in choral technique. John 
Lester, Head, Voice Dept., will lead a 
ciscussion of “Vowel Modification,” as- 
sisted by special consultants: James S. 
Edmundson, Ph.D., French; and Horst 
Jarke, Ph.D., German. Rounding out 
tae faculty will be the well-known 
NATS governor of the Northwestern 
Region, Melvin Geist, Dean, School of 
Music, Willamette University. 

The southernmost workshop will be 
held July 31 through August 5, New- 
COMB COLLEGE, TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEw 
CRLEANS, Loursi1ana, G. Frederick Hol- 
ler, Director, Guy Owen Baker, Co-Di- 
rector. Assisting Committee, Louis Pan- 
zeri, Leonard Stocker, Mary Tortorich 
and Forrest West. 

Rooms in air-conditioned dormitories 
are available at the cost of $3.00 per 
day per person. Meals are available in 
cafeterias and restaurants nearby. New 
Orleans, one of the oldest cities in 
America, and certainly one of the best 
known for its quaint beauty, is an ideal 
location for a workshop. One can easily 
combine a week at the workshop with 
a vacation trip through the famous Old 
French Quarter, and the famous restau- 
rants found therein. The climate is de- 
lightful during August, balmy breezes 
from the Gulf, a profusion of flowers 
offer a delight to the visitor. 

All the daytime activities of the work- 
shop will be held in the Choral Room 
of Dixon Hall, where registration will 
begin, Sunday, July 31, from 3:00 to 
6:00 P.M. and Monday at 8:30 A.M. 
The offerings of this workshop will cen- 
ter around the theme—PracticaL Dem- 
ONSTRATIONS OF VocaL Pepacocy. A na- 
tionally-known conductor, composer, 
accompanist and vocal pedagog, Isaac 
Van Grove, New York City, will have 
seven one-half hour sessions in which 
he will analyze voices and demonstrate 
his theories of practical pedagogy. Dr. 
Van Grove is known as an opera con- 
ductor, an accompanist and teacher of 
many famous singers. From the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, William Miller, opera, 
concert and oratorio artist of the Chi- 
cago area, will offer “The Practical As- 
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\pects of Singing and Teaching.” It has 


been said of Mr. Miller, “his philosophy 
o: living, singing and teaching is very 
contagious and practical; he teaches 
down to earth pedagogy with enthusi- 
asm and skill.” A third speaker dis- 
clissing pedagogy is Guy Baker Owen, 
Head, Choral and Opera Departments, 
Tulane-Newcomb, whose topic is “Real- 
izing the Potential of the Individual 
Voice.” Two panels will discuss “Adju- 
[Please turn the page.] 
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dication and Standards.” Members of 
these panels will be outstanding officers 
and NATS members from the Southern 
Region. The governor of that region, G. 
Frederick Holler, Mobile, Alabama will 
be the moderator. 

Renato Cellini, Musical Director, New 
Orleans Opera Co., Director, Experi- 
mental Opera Theatre of America, and 
former director of opera companies in 
England and the United States will 
make several appearances. 

The New Orleans Workshop will rec- 
ognize a growing interest in Russian 
song literature with the appearance of 
an outstanding vocal teacher, C. J. Mc- 
Nasty, Head, Music Department, Loyola 
University, New Orleans. He will lec- 
ture on “Russian Diction” and “Vocal 
Pedagogy.” The Rev. McNasty has been 
presenting TV lectures on Russian Dic- 
tion for quite some time. 

The evenings of the New Orleans 
Workshop will afford ample enjoyment 
for the musical appetites of those at- 
tending, with three special evening con- 
certs. One evening will be given over 
to the Louisiana State University Music 
Department, with the program planned 
by Dallas Draper. Another will feature 
New Orleans artists with Guy Baker 
Owen in charge. The third concert will 
be provided by artists from Mississippi 
under the direction of Leonard Stocker, 
Mississippi Southern College. This pro- 
gram will feature a new chamber opera, 
“The Whistler,’ which was recently 
composed by Dr. William Presser, Head, 
Composition Department of Mississippi 
Southern College. 

The site of the eastern workshop is 
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West CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA, on the 
campus of the STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
August 14 through 19 will be the dates. 
The workshop is in the “Cradle of De- 
mocracy,” the rolling hills of eastern 
Pennsylvania, near Valley Forge, Phil- 
adelphia, Brandywine Battlefield and 
other historic sites. 

Two features which many people will 
find attractive are the inexpensive costs 
for meals and housing, and the extensive 
display of materials. Charges for rooms 
for the five-day period are: single room, 
$15.00; double room, $10.00 per person; 


while meals for the workshop period 
will cost only $14.00. Theodore Presser 
has planned an exhibit of materials from 
all publishers. Ample time to examine 
these materials will be allowed in the 
schedule. 

The workshop will feature two dif- 
ferent teachers presenting demonstration 
lessons, in which they will share their 
individual techniques with those attend- 
ing. There will also be several panes 
discussing problems of the solo and 
choral teacher. Dr. Clifford Bair, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C., and formerly of New 
York City will present excerpts fron 
several chamber operas and will also 
speak on “Vocal Pedagogy.” Dr. Arnold 
Fletcher, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa., teaches in both the science 
department, and in the music depart- 
ment, teaching piano in the latter. This 
combination should make him well 
qualified to present his topic “Acoustics 
In Music.” Other speakers and ther. 
areas will be announced shortly. 

The workshop is guided by Dail W. 
Cox, Box 371, Feasterville, Penna., Di- 
rector, Jane Sheppard, West Chester 
State College,- Co-Director. Numerous 
stimulating discussion periods as well 
as several social occasions have been 
planned to round out a fruitful week. 

At the workshop scheduled for Iowa 
State UNIversity, AMES, August 21 
through 26, CommunicaTion—between 
teacher and student, teacher to teacher, 
will be the area of particular interest. 
The director is Richard Koupal, with 
Tolbert MacRae and Robert McCowen, 
Co-Directors. 

Ames is situated in the prairieland of 
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the Heart of America, about 30 miles 
north of Des Moines. The climate in 
August is usually clear and dry, with 
comfortably warm days and pleasantly 
cool evenings. All sessions will be held 
n the air conditioned Great Hall of the 
Memorial Union. Those attending will 
xe housed in newly-constructed West- 
sate Hall, with double rooms at the rate 
f $10.00 per person, single rooms, $15.00 
ver person for the five day workshop. 
Meals are available in the Memorial 
Union Cafeteria, or in nearby restau- 
rants. 

The workshop will begin with regis- 
ration on Sunday afternoon from 3:00 
>.M. to 6:00 P.M. in the Great Hall of 
the Memorial Union. Sunday evening 
here will be a reception for those at- 
‘ending the workshop, with recitals and 
other performances scheduled for the 
other evenings. One evening will be 
spent in relaxation at a picnic supper. 

Communication problems should no 
longer prove a problem to those attend- 
ing the Iowa State Workshop. As we 
slance over the list of persons sched- 
uled to cover this area, we find that of 
B. Fred Wise, American Conservatory 
cf Music, Chicago, President of NATS, 
\who will speak on “Vocal Pedagogy as 
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related to Teacher and Student Com- 
munications.” Tolbert MacRae, former 
head, Dept. of Music, Iowa State Uni- 
versity will discuss “Teacher to Teacher 
Communications.” While another mem- 
ber of the staff of Iowa State, Robert 
McCowen, Associate Professor, will 
have as his topic, “Choral Techniques— 
Communicating to the Chorus.” Dr. Jo- 
seph H. North, who teaches Telecom- 
municative Arts, Iowa State University 
will speak on the subject, “Communi- 
cations.” 

With an eye towards the Fellowship 
Program of the AIVP, the workshop has 
scheduled sessions by Dr. Daniel Zaf- 
farano, Professor of Physics, Iowa State 
University on “Acoustics for the Sing- 
er. 

The performance of oratorio, and sac- 
red literature for the voice will be ably 
demonstrated by Harold Haugh, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A busy performer 
in oratorio, Prof. Haugh has also been 
a member of the voice staff at Oberlin 
College. The title of his offering is 
“Oratorio and Sacred Song.” 

The offerings of these workshops 
should make all agree that the invest- 
ment of time will be well worthwhile in 
the opportunity to replenish one’s sup- 
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ply of ideas to present to our students. 
Those attending will find the faculty 
and others in attendance eager to share 
their ideas with you, and to have you 
share your ideas. 

One notes a great number of attendees 
who return year after year to these 
offerings, for they find each year greatly 
increases their knowledge of the com- 
plex task of helping each student realize 
his own potential. The workshop pro- 
gram can best profit by the infusion of 
the attendance of those members who 
have never attended a workshop, and 
who will be willing to share their ideas. 

Send your reservations now to the 
director of the workshop of your choice 
—or perhaps to more than one! Remem- 
ber that the Internal Revenue service 
will allow teachers of voice and choral 
directors to deduct all necessary ex- 
penses incurred in further study to 
improve skills in their present position. 
This means that expenses for transpor- 
tation, meals and housing can be de- 
ducted from your gross income, while 
tuition and other fees can be itemized 
in your deductions. Thus about the only 
expense you will have—is an expense in 
time. Don’t waste time: SEND YOUR RES- 
ERVATION AND FEE to a workshop to-day! 
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Leo Sowerby, the first American recipi- 
ent of the Prix de Rome [1921], stimulated 
the members of the Chicago Chapter of 
NATS with the interesting remarks con- 
tained herein. Those present were so en- 
thusiastic that they claimed it for THE 
BuLieTin. The entire membership will 
benefit from this privilege of “sitting in” 
on that January 18, 1960 meeting. 

At present, Dr. Sowerby is head of the 
Composition Department at the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago. He has 
been organist and choirmaster of St. James’ 
Cathedral in Chicago since 1927. He is one 
of America’s most important and most pro- 
lific composers; the list is far too long to 
include here. In addition to enriching the 
music of the Episcopal Church, his numer- 
ous compositions include works ranging 
from the symphony, the concerto, sonata, 
chamber music, cantatas, organ works, 
songs, etc. 

Since the Prix de Rome, many other 
honors have been conferred upon him, in- 
cluding the Eastman School Publication 
Award, the Scciety for the Publication of 
American Music Award, an honorary Mus. 
D. degree from the University of Rochester, 
and the Pulitzer Prize for Music. 


* * * 


Y VERY LAST claim to fame is as a 
maker of speeches. I remember 

with chagrin that when I was a boy in 
high school, I was compelled to take a 
course in public speaking, and that I 
squeaked through with the ignominious 
grade of 75. When I was recently asked 
to speak about contemporary trends in 
musical composition, I replied that this 
was too big a subject—also, that, we are 
too close to the trends to be able to 
evaluate them properly. Furthermore, 
being a composer, my feeling has always 
been that I had better attempt to do 
the writing and let others do the talk- 
ing. I generally find it difficult to discuss 
my own creative work. There are com- 
posers, however, to whom this is the 
favorite topic. To be sure, the public 
does seem to enjoy hearing a composer 
expound on the subject of his own 
works, but it strikes me as a sadistic 
kind of pleasure; at least, it is so if the 
people realize how much a composer is 
put on the spot and what nonsense he 
is prone to utter on such occasions. If 
his music itself carries a vital message, 
there should be no need for elucidation, 
translation or apology on his part. All 
that is necessary is for the listening 
public to hear and study the music 
until] an unusual idiom becomes familiar, 
or, at least, understandable. But to 
many people this is too troublesome and 
puts the brain to too great a strain. 
Which brings me to the subject I wish 
to discuss briefly—Musical Snobbism. 
I wonder how many of you realize 
that there are musical snobs. Well, there 
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are many kinds of musical snobs, and 
they can be grouped into several cate- 
gories. First, there is the kind who will 
give attention to no music except that 
wri‘ien by men with great names. Fun- 
damentally, these people are impressed 
by the magic of the name, rather than 
by the musical content. They cannot 
admit that great men ever slumber. 
They will always esteem a second-rate 
work of a Beethoven more highly than 
a top flight work of, say, a Mendelssohn. 
Those of us who love Mendelssohn know 
very well, however, that, altho he could 
not make the titanic gesture of a Bee- 
thoven, a work like the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Overture could never 
have been penned by anyone other than 
himself. It is a work of genius because 
it is individual and inimitable. 

Then there is the “modernistic” snob 
—the person who has a fanatical interest 
in contemporary music—who revels in 
Hindemith, Bartok, Schoenberg, Cop- 
land, Stravinsky and who will have no 
truck with anything written before the 
year of our Lord 1925. The trouble is, 
that these people have so often no un- 
derstanding of the work of these com- 
posers, but they must be up-to-date at 
all costs. These are usually the most 
disagreeable of all musical snobs. Un- 
fortunately, many young, would-be 
composers belong to this group. They 
fill their empty heads full of an idiom 
of which they haven’t the least compre- 
hension, on the technical side, and go 
forth with zeal, as self-appointed proph- 
ets, to preach the gospel of modernism, 
with a capital M, to the unwary. I used 
to have a student of this sort; he re- 
sented my efforts toward getting him 
to build a technical foundation for him- 
self, wrote watered Schoenberg and 
Bloch and ended up precisely where 
he began — nowhere. When I suggested 
that he study a Beethoven Sonata for its 
form, I was given a withering look of 
derision. Beethoven, indeed! Brahms 
and Franck were stuffy—even Debussy 
and Ravel were old hat. It is true that 
these two masters have long since taken 
their rightful places in the logical suc- 
cession of greatness, and have become 
classics, but great music, and great art 
of any kind, can never become old hat. 

Of course, the opposite kind of snob 
is just as bad. I have known many 
kindly old gentlemen and dear old 
ladies, too, for whom music ended with 
Brahms, or perhaps Wagner. Such peo- 
ple have closed minds, they have ceased 
to think and they are worse than the 
other group because they refuse to be 
aware of the world around them. They 
hate anything which seems different to 
them and close their ears, like trap- 
doors, to anything new. They are hostile 


to experiment because they are lazily 
contented with what they learned long 
ago before they stopped listening. Prog- 
ress appalls them, the procession passes 
by and they stand, smugly, gazing for- 
ever backward, like Lot’s wife. Perhaps 
they too have become pillars of salt! 
Years ago, when one of my early works 
was played by the Chicago Orchestra 
Mr. Wessells, then the manager, told 
me that he had received a letter from 
an ancient subscriber to the effect that 
she would give up her seat if anything 
more of that sort were performed. You 
have probably heard about the priest 
who asked an old lady why she objectec 
to Vaughan Williams’ magnificent tune 
to the hymn, For all the Saints. Sh« 
replied that she had been brought uy 
on the old Barnby tune and she jus' 
wasn’t going to have anything to dc 
with the new-fangled one—she didn’ 
want a new one, anyway. Her sole ob- 
jection was that it was new. 

Then there is the specialist snob 
Many of these specialize in the musi 
of the sixteenth century; they are al- 
most antiquarians, and can see no good 
in anything done since that time. To b 
sure, that century was one of the very 
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greatest in the entire history of music, 
with great names galore [it is usually 
called the Golden Age] and it would be 
well if most of us knew more about it, 
and had a more sympathetic contact 
with this music, but to feel that every- 
thing since that time has smacked of im- 
purity and therefore represents a de- 
cadence, as do such snobs, is rank 
impudence. They, themselves are the 
losers, because they have narrowe: 
their outlook. It is true that the spe- 
cialist snob, unlike the others I have 
mentioned, knows his own field thor- 
oughly, and is often an expert. Unfor- 
tunately, he so often knows nothing els:, 
and his mind is warped. 

I know a certain specialist of another 
kind, who happens to be a celebrated 
neurologist, whose amateur musical pas- 
sion is Wagner. He literally ignore. 
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and has time for no other music than 
that of his idol, in whom, for him, the 
musical sun rises and sets. But he does 
know his Wagner. He knows each leit- 
motif by name and by heart, he has 
carefully traced their miraculous, tho 
long-winded development in the operas. 
He has studied the whole system down 
to the ground. I have always suspected 
that he was more interested in the sys- 
tem than in the musical result. I once 
told him that in spite of my admiration 
for Wagner, his music was not the sort 
that greatly touched or moved me [not 
the kind of music for me in other 
words]. He pitied me, I’m sure, and 
I’m quite positive he thought me a be- 
nighted simpleton. 

Another kind of snob of particular 
interest to me is the musician who 
knows his orchestra and chamber mu- 
sic literature and is familiar with con- 
cert music in general, but who has no 
sympathy with the music of the church. 
In fact, for such a snob, there are two 
kinds of music—music and music writ- 
ten for the church. The latter, in his 
opinion, is not even worthy of serious 
consideration. To be perfectly fair, one 
must say that the church musicians 


themselves are largely to blame for this 
state of affairs, because so many of 
them lack a complete and catholic sort 
of musical education. Organists, as a 
‘lass, are a stuffy lot, and too many 
1either know anything, nor try to learn 
inything, outside their own field. But, 
m the other hand, our orchestrally 
ninded snobs should remember that 
nusic, as we know it, grew up in the 
church and was nurtured by the church 
or centuries, and that the literature 
of church music is the most venerable 
and most extensive of all. I used to know 
a very fine cellist who wouldn’t go inside 
of a church because the music was so 
bad. He had something there, for, while 
‘ve who are connected with the church 
know that one shouldn’t go to church 
just for the music, we must be sensible 
and realize that it is to it that a musician 
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reacts first, for that is what is closest 
to him. For this kind of snob I confess 
I have a secret sympathy, for I, too, have 
suffered when in the offering of prayer 
or praise to the Almighty I’ve heard 
the choir sing some sentimental goop 
that no self-respecting musician could 
possibly tolerate. And when one re- 
members that, ideally, the music sung in 
church is not for the entertainment of 
the congregation, but is a direct ap- 
proach to God, one wonders how people 
dare commit such crimes against good 
taste, to say nothing of the positive sin 
of making to the Diety so unworthy an 
offering. 

Even if I have a hidden sympathy 
with the snob who disapproves of, or 
ignores, church music, for the reasons 
given, I must say that the kind of snob 
I’m going to mention next is one of the 
most irritating of all. He is the instru- 
mental musician who can see no good 
in a singer. You’ve all heard, and used, 
at least in jest, the expression, “musi- 
cians and singers.” It most certainly is 
true that many singers—too many, do 
not deserve to be classed with musi- 
cians, but neither do a multitude of in- 
strumentalists, and to stigmatize the vo- 
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cal fraternity as a group seems to me 
most ungenerous and rather unsports- 
manlike. I’ve always stood up for sing- 
ers and taken their part. First of all, 
what could a choirmaster do without 
singers? He needs them in his business 
too much to afford to do anything but 
be willing to recognize them and work 
with them as fellow musicians. Perhaps 
I have been more fortunate in my con- 
tact with singers than have some others; 
the fact remains that some of the most 
understanding, the most sensitive musi- 
cians I have known or worked with, 
have been those whose medium of ex- 
pression is the voice. No, pianists, string 
players and others have no cause to 
despise the singer just because he has 
been ridiculed for so long. But there 
is the other side of it, exemplified by a 
tenor who was auditioning for me. I 
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asked him to read something at sight, 
and he said, “‘O, I can’t do that—but 
Caruso didn’t read music, either.” A 
pianist I used to have as a student of 
orchestration once wrote pizzicato for 
the bassoons, and a violinist wrote dou- 
ble stops for the flute; so what is one 
to say to that, except that I must have 
been a pretty poor instructor. In reply, 
I can but say that you can lead a stu- 
dent, like the proverbial horse to water, 
but you can’t always induce him to 
drink. 

While I am here as the guest of this 
august assemblage of teachers of the 
art of singing, may I make a plea that 
you place greater stress on the teaching 
of vocal music in the English language? 
In my job as choirmaster at the Cathe- 
dral of St. James, I audition many 
singers and I may say that they often 
come ready to sing operatic arias in all 
sorts of languages, which, of course, I 
have no interest in hearing, but that 
most of them cannot make themselves 
understand when they attempt to sing 
in plain English. And too many of them 
sing English as they speak it—in a 
careless, slovenly, back-of-the-yards 
manner, forgetting all about their final 
consonants, and distorting sounds so 
that what they sing is meaningless. I 
recall a statement made by my old 
friend, Nelli Gardini, which aptly de- 
scribes this situation—said she, ‘“Men- 
delssohn’s were by no means the only 
songs without words.” If these same 
people who come for auditions would 
be taught some really fine sacred music, 
instead of the indecent drivel most of 
them bring in, they would have a much 
better chance of a job and of being 
paid well. It so often appears that the 
repertory in English of many vocalists 
is confined to the potboilers which make 
up the usual English group at the end 
[always at the end] of the program. 
After a diet of old Italian, lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms and_ operatic 
arias, these are supposed to supply the 
lighter touch which puts the audience 
back into a pleasant frame of mind and 
sends it away happy. 

I can’t help but feel that our singers 
should take pride first in singing well 
in their own language, and secondly, 
in singing music in English of real 
worth. Certainly there is no dearth of 
great music set to English. John Dow- 
land in the early seventeenth century, 
was one of the world’s outstanding 
writers of song, and there is an enor- 
mous amount of important vocal music 
in our own time by both British and 
American composers. .So why not shelve 
“T love life,” the inanities of John Prin- 
dle Scott, the “best-sellers” of Albert 

[Please turn to page 28.] 








Ox BY JUDICIOUS selection and 
use of repertoire will the artist 
and student enjoy optimum success 
before the public. Through the for- 
tunate choice of repertoire his fol- 
lowing and confidence will grow and 
conversely through the misprogram- 
ming even of a single song he will 
tend to lose his following. A knowl- 
edge of appropriate song literature 
is therefore of utmost importance to 
all singers, singing teachers and 
coaches. 

It would seem impossible for any 
one person to be acquainted with the 
entire field of repertoire at a given 
time. The SINGER’s REPERTOIRE was 
constructed in an effort to answer or 
direct these needs. This work, in its 
second edition, appears in four vol- 
umes: Part I, Coloratura, Lyric and 
Dramatic Soprano; Part II, Mezzo 
Soprano and Contralto; Part III, 
Lyric and Dramatic Tenor; and 
Part IV, Baritone and Bass. This di- 
vision has been made to facilitate its 
use by individual singers. It is still a 
compilation of songs and arias pro- 
fessionally performed, and augment- 
ed by songs found in an extensive 
study. 

The compiler has also added sever- 
al lists which are felt to be of vital 
importance. A list of songs of limited 
range was thought to be of value 
for the beginning singer, while duets 
and trios from the standard light op- 
eras, oratorios, cantatas and song lit- 
erature were considered to be valu- 
able for the advanced student and 
professional singer. Of significant im- 
portance to all is the listing of stand- 
ard and contemporary chamber op- 
eras for one, two, three and four 
voices. 

Singers are competing with other 
entertainment media and_ only 
through the most imaginative pro- 
gramming can the vocal renaissance 
be maintained. The lengthening of 
opera seasons and the increasing 
number of opera productions in this 
country attests to the magnetism of 
the lyric stage. The chamber opera 
listing, it is hoped, will be of use to 
individual singers, studios and 
schools. 

One of the most active areas for 
the singer is that of the church solo- 
ist. In this field, the soloist must have 
a large selection of songs which can 
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be called upon with little opportu- 
nity for preparation and rehearsal. 
Sacred and seasonal listings have 
been designed for this need. 

For the concert artist, the choice of 
effective repertoire is a must. Every 
recital at the present time should be 
a study in contrasts. In the SINGER’s 
REPERTOIRE there are lists in the 
major languages of songs of rapid 
enunciation, agility, messa di voce, 
legato, humor, piano songs, dramatic 
songs, staccato songs, etc. These lists 
may also be used to supplement tech- 
nical studies in the studio. 

The use of added instruments in 
an appearance seemingly has been 
overlooked by many. The use of 
flute, clarinet, horn or trumpet will 
always place a performance on a 
level of greater interest. 

The great success of the Bel Canto 


the usual concert languages, as an 
answer to this problem. Another list 
which should prove helpful to the 
singer [or audience] whose musical 
background is not esoteric, is the list 
of songs of popular appeal. 

The compiler has made every ef- 
fort to locate the publisher of all of 
the songs listed, nevertheless many 
interesting titles appear in this guide 
without a publisher. For these it is 
suggested that microfilm copies may 
be obtained from the larger music 
libraries in this country at a mini- 
mum of cost. 

The Srincer’s REPERTOIRE is of 
greatest value when used in conjunc- 
tion with the DicTionary oF VOCAL 
THEMES — Barlow and Morgenstern 
[Crown Press], and Music For THE 
Vorice—Kagen [Reinhart]. The Dic- 
TIONARY OF VOCAL THEMES gives the 
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Trio should emphasize the interest in 
the use of multiple voices in a recital 
program. Scarcely a studio exists in 
this country in which two or more 
good voices are not available. The 
added vocal line or lines will high- 
light the listening pleasure of an 
audience and give valuable ensemble 
experience to the singers. 

Many have suggested that a list of 
easy songs be included for the begin- 
ning student. However, songs that 
are easy for one singer may not be 
easy for another. Frequently begin- 
ners have had a great deal of musi- 
cal experience, hence obscure har- 
monies and rhythms present no mu- 
sical problem for them. The one evi- 
dent problem is that of extended vo- 
cal scale. The compiler has presented 
a list of songs with limited range, in 


first lines of songs, both music and 
lyric, and Kagen’s volume describes 
each song that it lists. Although the 
repertoire listed by these three books 
is not entirely the same, the major 
or important songs are usually lisi- 
ed by all. By the use of these refer- 
ences the vocal repertoire of each 
singer can be efficiently and easily 
built. 

Again let it be said that no endeav- 
or in repertoire can ever be absolute 
for a single day, since some new 
songs are appearing and other songs, 
after their time, are falling into dis- 
use. However, the classic, romantic 
and impressionistic areas are now 
quite stable. It is hoped that Sinv- 
ER’s REPERTOIRE is a true picture 
of the living repertoire of today.: 
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Upou Popular Reguest..... 


the newly revised and greatly enlarged edition of 
Tele SINGER'S REPERTOIRE 


By Berton Coffin 


Professor of Music 
University of Colorado 


is now ready in four handsomely bound volumes, obtainable in sets or, for the first time, in single volumes di- 
vided by voice.* 


It is a practical aid to vocal teachers and singers NOW AVAILABLE with 818 lists and 8200 songs by 
composer, title, keys, range and publisher. 

This comprehensive guide to song literature, which is the most complete listing and the ONLY multiple 
index of songs and arias contemporarily sung in recitals, recordings, broadcasts and telecasts, has been re-arranged 
as outlined below. 


*Vol. 1 Coloratura Soprano roll ce classifications we C, lexed 


Lyric Soprano 


RECITAL SONGS SONGS OF POPULAR APPEAL 
Dramatic Soprano Recital Openers 
Recital Closers ARIAS FROM LARGE WoRrkKS 


Opera Arias 


SONG CLASSIFICATIONS Oratorio Arias 


Vol. Il Mezzo Soprano Atmospheric Songs Cantata Arias 
Dramatic Songs Operetta Arias 
Contralto Humorous Songs 


Folk Songs SONG CYCLES 
Negro Spirituals 


¢ : SoLo CANTATAS 
Vol. IIL Lyric Tenor ONGs EMPLOVING— 


Agile Singing CONCERT ARIAS 
Dramatic Tenor Crescendo and Diminuendo Christmas, Easter, Patriotic, 
Piano Singing Sacred, and Wedding Songs 
Rapid Enunciation 


Sustained Singing SONGS OF ARIAS WITH ADDED 
Vol. IV Baritone Spirited Singing INSTRUMENTS 
; Listings by American, British, French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Bass ees 


Scandimavian and Spanish Divisions. 


The new SINGER’S REPERTOIRE is the answer to program needs of students, teachers and professional 
singers, and no Music Library can afford to be without this work. In this new edition, songs as well as new lists 


of duets and trios in all classifications for 1 to 4 voices have been added, and for the first time Elementary Songs 
for beginners in singing are included. 





[Please cut out this coupon and order today.] 
Pre-publication offer until June THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Twenty-eight of the author’s thirty-five 
years as a teacher of singing has been 
successfully carried on in St. Louis. A 
graduate of Chicago Musical College his 
vocal preparation was primarily in the 
hands of Witherspoon, Sacerdote, Pros- 
chowski, Rosati and Halasz. He not only 
has concertized extensively, but also has 
lectured widely on vocal and kindred sub- 
jects. President of the dynamic St. Louis 
Chapter, with the beginning of the 1960-62 
biennium, he became the Regional Gov- 
ernor of the Central Region. 


* * * 


ANY YOUNG singers of today who 

have a fair grasp of Early Italian 
Airs, German Lieder and even the com- 
plexities of contemporary British and 
American songs are embarrassingly ill 
at ease in the performance of the French 
Art Song. Invariably, it is the weakest 
phase of the singer’s repertoire. When 
they do attempt it, the inner meaning 
seems to elude them. Frequently the 
teacher avoids them, giving as an excuse 
that there is the language barrier; then 
that they are too complex for the aver- 
age student and that they require too 
exacting an ensemble between the sing- 
er and the accompanist. 

What is the French Art Song? Defi- 
nitely not all songs written to a French 
text are French art songs in the pure 
sense of the word. It is not an old form 
but quite a recent one. It actually came 
into being as a result of the French 
composers desire to nationalize or make 
“French” the German Lied, especially 
as set forth by Schumann. It was Gab- 
riel Fauré who founded the pure form 
which was later perfected by Duparc, 
Chausson, reaching its highest perfec- 
tion in the impressionists, Debussy and 
Ravel. Poulenc, in a more modern form 
brought the cycle back to the style of 
Faure. The French Art Song is that 
perfect wedding of text and music, de- 
signed to establish a definite mood, 
where elegance and refined musical re- 
straint combine to form a perfect whole. 
The text, or word, is the important thing. 
For no matter how beautiful the music, 
it must never intrude upon or surpass 
the text. The voice is never paramount 
per se, as in so much of the Italian mu- 
sic, but is always to be treated as a 
means of establishing a mood. While this 
form owes much to Mozart in its beauti- 
ful melody, flowing line and _ long 


UNDERSTANDING FRENC 


phrases, the music never predominates 
above the text as it often does in Mozart. 
The French Art Song is always bound 
by elegant restraint, good taste and re- 
finement, but there is contained within 
these boundaries melody, rhythm and 
pronounced atmosphere or mood. There 
must be a perfect wedding of text and 
music. 

Now, for a few suggestions which 
may help in the study and performance 
of the French Art Song. Naturally the 
language barrier must take first con- 
sideration. It is generally accepted that 
the French language is spoken one way 
and sung another. When French _ is 
spoken the vowels are short, crisp and 
energetic. It is produced more vigorous- 
ly and energetically than any other lan- 
guage. When sung these same vowels 
must be prolonged or stretched out, but 
must still retain their French inflection 
and color. Herein lies the heart of the 
difficulty of singing French. This may be 
overcome by the tone being half-spoken 
and half-sung [Sprach Melodie]. Nei- 
ther the sung nor the spoken part must 
prevail, but be carefully balanced. This 


is the exact opposite of the Italian Bel ° 


Canto. The spoken quality in the French 
tone makes for an unique intimacy of 
expression found in no other language. 

Maggie Teyte, the great interpreter of 
French art songs, says, “I do not sing 
French as I speak it. One of the things 
that De Reszke taught me was that 
both French and German have to be 
sung differently from the manner in 
which they are spoken. In order to pro- 
ject a word in song you must place it 
differently, and produce it differently. 
French people have commenied on the 
fact that I sang their language more 
clearly than many native artists. The 


reason for this was that the singers of 
whom they spoke simply turned speech 
into song, without realizing that the 
effect was entirely different.” 

When properly sung the French lan- 
guage is not nasal, but post-nasal and 
resonated in the pharynx. When the 
voice is properly resonated in the 
pharynx, and not in the mouth, it leaves 
the lips, tongue and throat free to ar- 
ticulate rapidly. Here let me add that 
the French “r” is the greatest single 
problem for the American singer. It is 
produced in two ways: [1] by vibrating 
the tip of the tongue against the upper 
front teeth, and [2] by vibrating the 
uvula against the back part of the 
tongue. The latter way is extremely 
difficult in singing, but when properly 
done is preferable. I often think that the 
French music hall singers sing the most 
beautiful French. They do not try to 
over “sing” the vowels. Listen to Edith 
Piaf! 

In study, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the French text be read aloud 
—many times—with correct inflection. 
In this way the verbal and musical ac- 
cents will coincide when it is sung. The 
keener the ear for inflection, the more 
rapid the progress. Before serious study 
of the French art song, the vocal tech- 
nique should be sufficiently established 
as to become second nature. Thus, the 
mind is free to concentrate on the lan- 
guage and to establish the mood. A 
pronounced feeling for rhythm is a 
necessity. It must be a subtle rhythmical 
sense and never metronomically pro- 
nounced or the mood is destroyed. How 
often one of the most beautiful of all 
French Art Songs, the Psyché, of 
Paladilhe, is utterly ruined by too pro- 
nounced a rhythm. 
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Weldou Whitlock 


ART SONG 


The singer must be highly gifted in 
the projection of mood, and must have 
an uncommonly keen ear for inflection. 
There must be no reticence whatsoever 
in regard to affectation or imitation. This 
is most important. If any timidity is 
shown here it is ruinous. He must be 
able to penetrate to the heart of every 
word and think “French,” not just sing 
it. 

I believe that this song form lends 
itself best to high voices of a warm, 
clear quality. They should never be sung 
in translation, but always in French. 
When translated they lose much, for the 
perfect wedding of the French word and 
the music should never be separated. 

Likewise, they suffer in transposition. 
The original key of each song is one of 
their charming secrets for successful 
performance. This is especially true of 
the songs of Debussy. It is always dis- 
appointing to hear the very beautiful 
“Poeme de l’amour et de la mer,” by 
Chausson transposed and sung by a 
mezzo-soprano. It was written for a 
tenor voice and both the text and the 
contour of the music clearly state this. 
Chausson wrote it for the Belgian tenor, 
Desiré Demest. It was premiered by him 
on February 21, 1893, with Chausson 
at the piano. The composer states in his 


correspondence in regard to this compo-_ 


sition that it was indeed good to find a 
tenor with so keen an appreciation of 
the text. 

The French art songs do require a 
wide vocal range but seldom require a 
high tessitura. They seldom demand 
more than a forte and depend for effect 
much more on a piano [p or pp.]. The 
phrases must not be broken. Every 
single marking, as set down by the com- 
poser must be rigidly observed. The 
singer must not read in false effects. 

More than all other requirements, 
even more important than the language 
barrier or the facility with the language, 
is a certain mysterious “affinity” for the 
French Art Song. It is a sort of wedded 
devotion, a deep love and appreciation 
which is fed on French thought. If the 
singer possesses or even acquires this, 
despite other difficulties, he will master 
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this subtle and difficult art-song form. 

It is interesting to note that the most 
outstandingly successful interpreters of 
the French Art Song have not been na- 
tive French singers. To cite a few— 
Mary Garden, Scotch-American; Mag- 
gie Teyte, British; Povla Frijsch, Danish, 
and Susanne Danco, Belgian. 

It usually simplifies matters if the 
teacher will divide the French Art Song 
composers into two _ categories—THE 
MAJOR COMPOSERS: Fauré, Duparc, 
Chausson, Debussy, Ravel and Poulenc, 
and THE MINOR COMPOSERS, such as 
Bachelet, Chabrier, Dupont, Fevrier, 
Hahn, Koechlin, Paladilhe, Satie, Szulc 
and many others. Some of the finest 
songs came from these minor composers. 
May I suggest the following songs to 
your consideration and interest: L’In- 
truse, by Fevrier; Mandoline, by Du- 
pont, Offrande, by Hahn; Si tu le veux, 
by Koechlin; Le Chapelier, by Satie; 
Séparation, by Hillemacher; La Grotte, 
by Debussy; Clair de lune, by Szulc; 
Le Disparu and Tu vois le feu, both by 
Poulenc. 

Again and again I would emphasize 
the admonition: Place the greatest im- 
portance on the worp. Povla Frijsch 
says: “The poem is the kernel of the 
song, and it is from the poem that the 
song takes its color. Great poetry is so 
essential to the art of the interpreter 
that one should prefer rather to inter- 
pret a perfect poem set to indifferent 
music than to sing meaningless words 
set to a lovely tune. It is the combina- 
tion of a perfect poem with a perfect 
musical setting that makes the French 
Art Song so elegant, beautiful and com- 
pelling. Both the text and the music 
set the mood for a perfect rendition of 
thought into sound.” 

As to the mood, let me quote Made- 
leine Grey, so famous for her interpre- 
tation of the hauntingly beautiful Chants 
d’Auvergne, as arranged and orches- 
trated by Canteloube. She says: “How- 
ever, to give full flavor and value to 
these songs one must know how to sug- 
gest to the listener the atmosphere of 
the country, the character of the land- 
scape, the odor of the soil, and psycholo- 
gy of the races from whom they have 
sprung; it is even necessary to evoke 
the aspect of the faces of those who sing 
them. In short, and this is the crux of 
the matter, one must have a sense of 
climate. As for me, I can feel myself 
get into the skin of the shepherd or 
ploughman.” 

In these beautiful songs, there is a 
veritable embarrassment of riches, wait- 
ing to be explored. It will take courage, 
patience and great perseverance on the 
part of both teacher and student, but 
how abundant the ultimate rewards!#% 
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THE VOICE TEACHERS’ ZOO - Wendell Osborn 


The usual editor’s page has grown to two pages in order to 
make room for the timely satire of Southwestern’s regional 
governor, WENDELL L. OsBorn, who compiled and edited The 
Voice Teachers’ Zoo. Katie Berquist did the effective illustra- 
tion. The author’s motivation for the personifications contained 
herein stemmed from his random thinking about the various 
NATS workshops, student auditions, regional and national 
conventions, and other association programs. As you can see, 
only the most undesirable of the species are shown; no attempt 
was made to include the many excellent types of voice teachers, 
which are easily recognizable among our NATS colleagues. 


<*% s 
P| 


* * * 


greg The appallingly low percentage of attend- 
ance of our members at our own professional 
meetings is just cause for concern. This is particularly 
true when one compares the ratio of members in NATS 
to non-member teachers, and to organizational affilia- 
tions in other professions; such as, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Bar Association, ministerial groups, 
educational associations, and the like. 

Voice teaching is a profession; pedagogy is a science; 
psychology is now recognized as a most important ele- 
ment in student-teacher communication; recent physio- 
logical theories concerning the functions of vocal parts 
must be understood, whether subscribed to or not. The 
isolated laboratory and the ivory tower studio have 
died for good reason. Successful teachers have found 
that frank exchange of ideas has hurt no one, and has 
helped everyone. 

The caricatures below are offered without malice. 
We can all find some counterparts. The normal person 
can laugh at himself occasionally, and this is healthy. 
If you see yourself too often, you might think about 
it... do something .. . well. . . let’s visit the zoo! 


THE Oup Doc. Faithful, 
obedient, and most lovable. 
Skilled in certain routines 
learned as a puppy, but un- 
able to grasp new ones. A good 
companion on the hearth or on 
camping trips. [Faithfulness 
and obedience are perhaps the 
most desired traits in a dog, es- 
pecially around children. Voice 
teachers require other charac- 
teristics as teachers; such as, an alert and inquiring at- 
titude, a vital concern for the student’s development 
as a technician and an artist, a critical professional en- 
vironment—tempered by sympathetic understanding. ] 





kz 





Tue Busy Bee. This noisy little friend is constantly 
on the move; always engaged in something of great 
importance. It has no time for activities outside its own 
hive and field. [Apiarists have found, however, that 
bees who leave their cloisters and 
venture into neighboring fields usu- 
ally improve the quality of their 
product. They also become more in- 
telligent bees. This doesn’t make 
much difference to the bees, but it is 
a must for good voice teachers. ] 





THE OstricH. By 
the simple  expedi- 
ent of hiding its head, 
the ostrich convinces 
itself that nothing of 
concern is happening 
around it. Its exposed 
end furnishes plumes 
much prized by ladies. 
[Outside of its valu- 
able posterior plum- 
age and its tremendous speed, the bird is of little in- 
terest. Voice teachers who adopt the ostrich attitude 
can’t even boast the ostrich’s lovely feathers. ] 





THE Jackass. An obvious creature with a loud, rau- 
cous voice. Generally objectionable, nevertheless, 


it sometimes can do 
very creditable work. 5 
[The jackass’ main ? 
problem is his person- e %,. 
ality, about which he y 

can do nothing; in spite \ 

of this, he is a moderate \ 
success in his own area. 
Humans can do some- 
thing about personality 
problems. Through its 
various cooperative 
programs, NATS offers 
the solution to many of 
these for its members. ] 





THe Watcupoc. Trained through generations to 
guard, he stands constant vigil to protect the se- 
crets of his old masters. Capable 
of vicious assault on anyone at- 
tempting to gain access to these 
secrets. [It is sad to realize that 
books, articles and other publica- 
tions of research have brought the 
secrets of the old masters into the 
realm of public domain for voice 
teachers. This leaves the watch- 
dog with nothing to guard except 
his pride and his memories—and 
an empty tradition of the secret 
method; the genuine tradition of good singing and 
teaching is being carrie. on by the well-informed. ] 
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THE LONG-MEMORIED ELEPHANT. Long-lived, with an 
exceptional memory. Proudly exhibits tricks and 
methods taught by early teachers, for whom he shows 
almost religious reverence. Differs from THE Otp Doc 
in that the elephant is capable of learning, even at an 
advanced age, but disdains doing so. His thick skin 
makes him invulnerable to even the latest weapons and 
devices. [Any teacher who doesn’t have the deepest 
respect for the early pedagogues who gave him his 
founda- 
tion, isn’t 
much of a 
voice 
teacher. 
Converse - 
ly, any 
teacher. 
who be- 
lieves that 
nothing 
worth 
learning 
has hap- 
pened since he was a student, or that no contemporary 
can even approximate the old master, displays a nar- 
row unrealistic attitude unbecoming to our profession. ] 





Tue Lone Wo tr. This spe- 
cies hates people. Grudgingly 
tolerates his own brood, but 
snarls and snaps even at them 
when crossed. Remotely related 
to THe Otp Doc and THE 
WatcuHpoc, but without their 
long history of pleasant asso- 
ciation with mankind. [The na- 
ture of this beast makes it im- 
probable that he will ever be completely eliminated. 
Even when caught and trained, the training is but a 
thin veneer through which the wild instincts appear 
frequently. He can never be trusted. This is too bad.] 


Tue Stotu. Shy, and unbelievably lazy; rarely seen 
outside its immediate environs. Easily recogniza- 
ble, though it cleverly con- 
ceals itself when people are 
near. [As with THe LONE 
Wo r, this species will doubt- 
less always be among us. As 
far as those in our profession 
are concerned, it is fervently 
hoped that competition, pro- 





fessional standards, or general impotence will ulti- 
mately depopulate the breed out of earthly existence. ] 


THE Poor CuurcH Mouse. This poor little creature 
feels the pressure of financial worries. He lives in a 
good home, sneaks around in a good car, stays cool in 
air conditioning, but just can’t find the wherewithall 
to get to those professional meetings that others do. Ac- 
tually, his poverty is a state of mind since all of his 
kindred are in the same fix. [Every professional person, 
whatever his income, must designate a portion of it 
for professional meetings and publications—for his 
own growth. Would 
you go to a doctor 
who hadn’t attend- 
ed a medical con- 
vention, read a 
journal, or studied 
a new technique in 
the past ten years? 
Voice teachers deal in personality, spiritual and artis- 
tic growth, as well as vocal technical development. 
Voice students should be able to expect the same mani- 
festation of high professional calling in their teachers 
that they expect in their doctors. The National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing is the only organized in- 
strument designed specifically to help them attain this; 
this is one of the primary reasons for its organization. ] 





THe Wise Ow. This bird 
knows everything. When a name 
is mentioned, he says, “Whoooo- 
000000.” Also, when a place or 
thing is mentioned, he says, 
“Whooooooo.” In fact, long ob- 
servation and study has dis- 
closed almost no other response 
from this specimen. Other than 


\\ i . . / 
AKL 
) the monotony of his call, THE 


WIsE Ow has little to distin- 


guish him, except that he is characterized by an ap- 
pearance of great wisdom. Actually, he is near-sighted 
and fodlish. [An appearance of wisdom can be a handi- 
cap. The owl has natural limitations above which it 
cannot rise. For man, there is no limit to his intellectu- 
al potential. By donning the professional garb, he as- 
sumes the responsibility of developing this potential 
to the utmost in his field. THe BuLLetin, workshops, 
student auditions, the national conventions, regional 
conferences, local chapters and many other NATS ac- 
tivities are putting forth professional challenges con- 
stantly, in many different forms, to every teacher. 
Every good teacher becomes a better teacher by active- 
ly participating in one or more of these activities. ]#t 











Came te Dallas this December! 
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G. Willard Bassett is the President- 
Director of the Los Angeles Conservatory 
of Music. His success in revitalizing this 
institution is known to many. His paper at 
the 1959 Cincinnati Convention impressed 
those in attendance so much that it was 
requested for THE BULLETIN. An adapted 
version is printed herein. The author also 
has been the president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of NATS during the current school 
year. 


* * * 


I THESE days of our nation’s great 
prosperity, there is no valid reason 
why a competent voice teacher should 
not have all the students he needs— 
plus a waiting list. Why should so many 
fine teachers in our country have to sup- 
plement their professional income with 
such jobs as working part-time in a 
service station, a saleslady in a depart- 
ment store, or even selling Fuller 
brushes? This is all right for a student, 
but hardly becoming to a member of 
our profession. Too many fine musicians 
and teachers have migrated to more lu- 
crative professions or have _ sought 
sanctuary and financial security within 
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our great educational institutions sim- 
ply because of lack of “know-how” in 
developing and holding clientele. 

We tend to’ rationalize this situation 
today by saying that radio, movies, and 
television have created a generation of 
listeners; people no longer wish to study 
and work hard to develop themselves as 
performers. Or, we say, that the empha- 
sis on science in the schools is turning 
our potential students, who could be 
first-rate musicians, into second- and 
third-rate. mathematicians or chemists. 
If we are to correct this obvious im- 
balance in our economic situation, we 
must fight fire with fire; we must start 
to do it with sound, imaginative busi- 
ness methods and promotion in our own 
studios. 

NATS has brought the vocal profes- 
sion a long way during its 15 years ex- 
istence. The program of vocal education 
workshops, chapter meetings and con- 
ventions has achieved miracles in rais- 
ing and defining ethics and standards 
of voice teaching. However, not until 
last summer’s Boulder Workshop was 
any emphasis placed on the business and 
organizational aspects of the private 
studio. Whether a beginning teacher 
succeeds or fails depends upon his abil- 
ity to attract and hold pupils. This 
course is completely absent from the 
average college curriculum. As NATS 
members, we have been very generous 
in sharing our teaching experience— 
not so our business experience. 

Never has the world needed the bene- 
ficent healing ministry of music as it 
does today. Music is the language of the 
soul—a bridge to unite all classes and 
nationalities. It has recognized thera- 
peutic value in the healing of mental 
disorders. It is a powerful agency in the 
building of fine character. It has a value 
which is universally recognized as a 
bond with divinity. 

As voice teachers, we are the custodi- 
ans of the most personal and the most 
creative area of the art of music. We 
have a priceless gift to bestow upon the 


eager students. Our art should be the 
facet of musical expression most in de- 
mand in our generation. 

Happy and grateful is the person who 
can come home tired out at the end of a 
day and in a few short minutes revital- 
ize his very being through the exercise 
of the creative and recreative art of 
song. In the immortal words of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, he can say: 
“The night shall be filled with music 
and the cares that infest the day shall 
fold their tents like the Arabs and si- 
lently steal away.” 

Why, then, do we sell ourselves short? 
Why do we seemingly apologize because 
we have to charge for the most won- 
derful commodity in the world—‘The 
food that feeds the spirit of man.” 

We have the secret of eternal youth, 
but it is an eternal truth that people ap- 
preciate only what they receive in di- 
rect ratio to the price tag on it— 
whether the price tag be blood, sweat, 
tears, or its representative equivalent 
—money. 

Traditionally, musicians are supposed 
to live in another world of artistic in- 
terpretation which is far from such mun- 
dane things as business contracts, pol- 
icies of operation, or bookkeeping. As a 
consequence, they hire agents to get 
their business, personal managers to 
conserve their assets, and investment 
counsellors to help them spend thei: 
money. 

Because all musicians, perhaps sub- 
consciously, strive to emulate the great 
artists, most tend to assume the attitude 
that the only really important thing in 
life is their art, and many come near 
starving because they have not learned 
that, to the world, the most significant 
indication of artistic success is income 
The general public feels that apprecia- 
tion is best expressed with money. The 
true artist quite often feels that he 
cannot prostitute his art for mere filthy 
lucre. As a result, few musicians devel- 
op a good understanding of business 
methods with which to operate a studic 
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G. Willard Sassett 


SINESS 


of their own. It is not that they do not 
have the ability — they do. 

A good teacher knows that planning 
and methods are imperative in success- 
ful teaching. He also knows that good 
business planning and methods go with 
teaching. Just what are good business 
methods in a voice studio? We suggest 
that the two major components are: 
[1] A definite plan and system, reflect- 
ing the complete understanding of the 
total operation of the studio, both teach- 
ing and administration—this can be ar- 
rived at only after a careful study of all 
factors has been made; [2] to be able to 
sell what you have to the public, and, 
particularly, to your clientele. 

As voice teachers, we have discov- 
ered that we have an art which can be- 
come the most important factor for 
character building in the lives of those 
with whom we deal. We know that 
young singers cannot perform great 
music with wonderful texts without de- 
veloping a subconscious basis for a phi- 
losophy of life that will become the foun- 
dation for their reactions to the various 
problems which they will face in later 
years. It is the deep emotional expres- 
sion which emanates from this musical 
background that gives to the individual 
we deal with his true self-realization. 
We believe firmly that what we have 
to give our pupils is the most valuable 
gift we could possibly give them. We 
believe that, in the lifetime of the pupil, 
it will prove to be many, many times 


| more valuable than the cost of lessons. 


We should not teach an individual whom 
we feel is not receiving much more 
than for what he is paying. Teaching is 
our life’s most serious business; a 
teacher who knows that he knows and, 
in addition, can impart his knowledge 
to others, cannot help but be a fine 
salesman of his plans and methods if he 
has enthusiasm. No one has the right to 
teach voice who does not have that in- 
1er fire and zeal which thrills one to 
the core of his being because he is able 
to give to others what has been given to 
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him. Teaching voice is equal to any min- 
istry. When a teacher feels his calling 
so deeply, the pupil senses his enthusi- 
asm and absorbs what the teacher has to 
give. The product has really been sold 
and the teacher need never apologize 
for his merchandise. The workman is 
indeed worthy of his hire. 

The second factor of which we spoke 
—a plan and a system begins with a 
carefully worked out program of public 
relations. The profile presented to the 
public is determined first by the prod- 
ucts of the studio. Pupils representing 
the teacher in performance are the 
greatest possible advertisement. The 
alert teacher, however, seizes every op- 
portunity to develop that profile fur- 
ther through public service to the com- 
munity. The teacher should continue to 
sing publicly and make his voice avail- 
able to the community in which he lives 
by singing at church, clubs, directing 
choirs, or even leading music for a serv- 
ice club. A telephone book ad pays off 
very well in contacts. Every teacher 
should have a weekly or monthly ad 
with an occasional picture in the socie- 
ty section of his paper. A_ beautiful 
home and studio is a priceless asset to 
any teacher from a prestige standpoint. 
A teacher can afford a lovely home if 
he is able to teach in it because of tax 
deductibles accruing from such a situa- 
tion. 

The audition is the critical area where 
respect is developed or lost. They should 
be given without obligation of any kind 
on either side, culminating in an abso- 
lutely honest evaluation being given 
the student. The prospective student 
who has not set his mind definitely on a 
teacher should be invited to see other 
teachers for auditions before making up 
his mind. Certainly, some good pupils 
will be lost, but a solid core of respect 
is built because of this attitude which 
legislates for a strong pupil-teacher re- 
lationship. Before the pupil takes his 
first lesson, and preferably at the audi- 
tion, the teacher should present to the 
pupil a printed statement of studio pol- 
icy [the statement of studio policy pre- 
pared by the author for use in his San- 
ta Ana, California, studio appears on 
page 00]. The student should be re- 
quired to study this statement of policy 
and return a signed copy, subscribing 
to its tenets, before he receives his first 
lesson. Here, too, possible good students 
are lost, but the psychological effect and 
the reputation as a disciplinarian, which 
is gained in the community as a result, 
far more than offset any temporary loss. 
Incidentally, there is nothing like a 
waiting list to develop appeal to a pros- 
pective student. After the student has 

[Please turn to page 27.] 
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. All lessons payable monthly 


in advance on presentation of 
statement. Lessons are 
charged for on a monthly, not 
an appointment basis. 


. Pupils entitled to one lesson 


per week of at least 30 min- 
utes duration. More time may 
be granted at the discretion of 
the teacher. Christmas and 
Easter week lessons may be 
suspended at discretion of 
management. 


. Missed lessons without prop- 


er notice or cause cannot be 
made up. 


. Missed lessons for good cause 


will be made up if sufficient 
notice (at least eight hours 
except in illness emergency), 
is given. Recital programs on 
which the pupil appears may 
be charged as makeup lessons 
subject to the discretion of the 
teacher. 


. Pupils are expected to earn 


their own lesson income. 
There is a Psychological im- 
pact on the pupil when they 
know they are paying for 
their own lessons and in ad- 
vance, which encourages 
much more earnest study and 
advancement. 


.In the case of younger stu- 


dents who cannot go out and 
earn their money for the les- 
sons, they will agree to extra 
responsibilities at home so 
they may have the feeling of 
earning their lessons. 


. All pupils are expected to at- 


tend the formal recitals un- 
less excused by Mr. Bassett 
personally. 

repertoire and _ recital 
dates will be assigned by the 
studio. However, suggestions 
from pupils or parents are 
welcome at any time. 


.The studio management re- 


serves the right to drop or 
suspend pupils at any time 
whom it is felt are not mak- 
ing sufficient progress to jus- 
tify their voice lessons. 

Pupils arriving late for les- 
sons will lose that time 
missed. 





B uy and Save—I heard these 
words repeated several times 
on the radio one morning while 
driving to my studio. At first, I 
paid little attention since I was not 
in the market for any of the prod- 
ucts being sold. Finally, however, 
I began to think about the obvious 
contradiction in the statement, for 
how can one spend money and save 
it all in one transaction. Without 
stopping to analyze the proposition 
too carefully, for presumably there 
can be an element of thrift in buy- 
ing at a lower price if there happens 
to be a need for something in the 
first place, my thought turned to 
other phrases that are a part of our 
everyday experience and I found 
myself enumerating a number of 
seemingly contradictory terms and 
realized how full of opposites our 
lives really are. 

We have soy and sorROW, LOVE 
and HATE, GENEROSITY and GREED, 
BITTER and SWEET, TEARS and LAUGH- 
TER, SUCCESS and FAILURE, HOPE and 
DESPAIR, LOST and FOUND, Goop and 
EVIL, LIFE and DEATH, one could go 
on at length, for seemingly these 
contradictory forces have something 
important to do with the balance 
in our lives and our development 
into rational, just and sensitive peo- 
ple. 

Finally, my thought fastened it- 
self upon the words GIVE and TAKE, 
and I began to apply it to the day 
of teaching that awaited me. What 
did I really have to GIvE my pupils 
this day and what could I TAKE 
from them that would be stimulat- 
ing and inspirational. We frequently 
hear teachers say: “I have been 
giving out all day or all week and 
feel completely empty”—or the 
same sentiment expressed in other 
words. Somewhere along the way 
we have forgotten how to TAKE as 
well as Give. If we are to maintain 
our balance and have something to 
GIVE, we must also TAKE. Not only 
in our studio can we find sources 
of inspiration, but also in innumer- 
able other ways and places as we 
live each day. I am thinking also 
of our meetings with other teachers, 
individually and in groups. How 
much are we willing to give and 
how much are we willing to re- 
ceive? Without any premeditation, 
the name of RicHarp B. DEYouNG 
comes most naturally to mind, and 
I offer this as a tribute to one whose 
friendship and help have meant so 
much to me. It would be difficult 


[Please turn to page 27] 


BOSTON 

The final regular meeting of the 
1959-1960 season was held on Sunday 
afternoon, March 13th, with a large 
group of members and friends attend- 
ing. It was our annual meeting, but 
reports were cut to a minimum since 
there was little business to transact 
because it is not an election year. 

Our president, Margot Warner, spoke 
enthusiastically of our plans for the 
future and of the growth of our schol- 
arship fund, which benefited substan- 
tially from our sale of tickets for the 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf concert. 

Accepting the chapter’s invitation to 
take part in our program, the Maine 
Chapter brought two singers to enter- 
tain us: Barbara Hardy and Richard 
Hayden. Both of these young people 
had exceptionally fine voices, and each 
presented several songs of high caliber 
in a way that reflected credit on their 
teacher and on the Maine Chapter. 

Following the music, our speaker of 
the afternoon, Victor Alexander Fields, 
was introduced. Probably one of the 
busiest of men, Dr. Fields is never too 
busy to give of himself in behalf of 
NATS. He came specifically to make 
clear to us various details regarding the 
Fellowship Plan in the newly launched 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF VOCAL PEDA- 
cocy. This he did—and it was of great 
value. As always, he spoke with utmost 
sincerity about the ideas and _ ideals 
which should guide us. Personally, I was 
left with a feeling of humble gratitude 
for the privilege of being a member of 
our great profession. After the meeting, 
we enjoyed sandwiches, cakes and cof- 
fee—and much good conversation with 
our friends and colleagues. [Gertrude 
Tingley] 
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CHICAGO 

The March meeting of our chapter 
was devoted partly to discussion of pro- 
gram plans for the next season. The 
subject of student recitals came up as 
a possible additional activity. Ways and 
means for aiding the regional student 
contestants also will be looked into for 
the 1960 contest. 

Our speakers for the evening were 
two excellent coach-accompanists in the 
Chicago area: George Lawner and Wil- 
liam Browning. The subject was: Aside 
from an above-average voice and a 
reliable technique, what do you consider 
the most indispensable attributes for a 
successful audition? 

Mr. Browning brought out some ques- 
tions that come up in contest auditions 
as to original language or key of an aria, 
which have occasionally worked against 
an auditionist. He said that, of course, 
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vocal technique was absolutely neces- 
sary, but, in addition, stage deportment 
and attire were equally as importan:. 
There should be contrast in numbers: 
care should be taken to choose numbers 
which best suit the singer; also—broail 
gestures should be avoided. He addel 
that some of his own pet peeves as an 
accompanist at auditions were: [1] mu- 
sic in bad condition; [2] cuts not clearly 
marked; and [3] transpositions. 

Mr. Lawner also gave a very inter- 
esting talk in which he brought out his 
experiences with auditionists; namely, 
inadequate preparation, ignorance of 
right tempi, poor pronunciation of for- 
eign languages, and lack of knowledge 
of traditions. He summed up the things 
that he thought impressed judges: [1] 
quality of voice; [2] personality—au- 
thority, voice projection and imagina- 
tion; [3] musicianship—precision of 
pitch and rhythm. 

Discussion followed during the serv- 
ing of refreshments by our hostess of 
the evening, Miss Florence Bernstein. 

Our next meeting will be our annual 
banquet on Saturday, May 2lst, at the 
Quadrangle Club, at which time we will 
have election of officers for the next 
season. [Laura Howardsen Barkwick] 


Dox 


INDIANA 

The chapter held a meeting on Feb. 
21 at the home of Miss Agnes Davis in 
Bloomington. Despite icy roads, 17 per- 
sons were present. The secretary pre- 
sided, and after a brief business meeting. 
Douglas D. Nye of the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Music presented an in- 
formative and entertaining talk on 
Building Vocal Repertoire. Mr. Nye, 
who has specialized in languages and 
repertoire for many years, spoke with 
an authority born of study and exper- 
ence. 

There followed a panel discussion 01 


Classifying Voices, with William E. Ross | 


representing the teacher of class voic:, 
Eugene Bayless, the choral director, and 
Carl Van Buskirk, the studio teache-. 
Some intriguing questions posed hy 
Mr. Van Buskirk stimulated a half-hot 
of open discussion in which all membeis 
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participated enthusiastically. Paul Mat- 
then discussed various levels of musi- 
cianship among singers, which prompted 
Dorothee Manski to describe cultural 
influences in certain European countries 
that shape a singer’s psychology and 
aesthetic sense from childhood. Mildred 
Sellman drew a contrast by pointing out 
several undesirable musical attitudes 
and conditions existing in our public 
schools. 

Anne Roberts of the Oklahoma City 
Chapter was a guest at the meeting. She 
is working on a doctoral degree at Indi- 
ana U. and is active in opera at the 
School of Music. 

Chapter membership has increased by 
10 in recent months, due to interest in 
the Singer-of-the-Year contest and to 
the efforts of chapter members. 

Ross Ekstrom was guest speaker at 
DePauw University’s “Vocational Days” 
in February. Gene Bayless recently 
made a tour of southeastern U.S. mili- 
tary bases with is collegiate women’s 
chorus, The Belles of Indiana. [E. Ross 
Ekstrom] 
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LOS ANGELES 

Unfortunately, the chapter has seen 
fit to forward just monthly meeting no- 
tices of anticipated activies. A conden- 
sation has been made by the editor for 
Chapter Notes so that the rest of the 
membership may be made aware of 
their planned activities. 

For Sunday afternoon, February 7th, 
the chapter announced a demonstration 
coaching program, featuring Shibley 
Boyes, Los Angeles coach and pianist 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

The chapter anticipated having 
Queenie Smith, authority on musical 
comedy, for. their March 6th meeting. 
Her topic, What is expected of the sing- 
er in musical comedy was to be sup- 
ported by a demonstration on three 
selected students. 

The April 3rd meeting predicated 
Doris Niles, former solo dancer at the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Richard Berd- 
man, motion picture and TV actor and 
director, as their stellar attractions. 
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The final meeting of the season was 
publicized for May Ist. At that time, 
the opera department of UCLA, under 
the direction of Wolfgang Martin, was 
programmed to present several short 
acts and scenes. Irving Beckman and 
“otfallow Mansouri were announced as 

speakers of the afternoon. 

With such interestingly projected pro- 
grams, it is regretted that the interest- 
ing details of the accomplished programs 
have been withheld from the rest of the 
membership. [The Editor] 
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MAINE 

The annual meeting of the chapter 
was held on December 5, 1959, at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Portland. [Editor’s 
Note: This report should have been 
made to The Bulletin in time to meet 
the deadline for the February 15th issue, 
January 11, 1960. It is hoped that all 
chapters will cooperate to keep the 
Chapter Notes current. In the future, 
such reports will find themselves rele- 
gated to file X.] 

Officers were elected for the year 
1960. A sum of $25.00 was voted toward 
the Anne Gannett Scholarship Fund. 

Lewis Niven, past Secretary-Treas- 
urer for the Maine Chapter and Musi- 
cal Director at the University of Maine, 
announced that 1960 was to be a sab- 
batical year for him. He intends to do 
research work in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. [Lenora G. Beecher] 
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NASHVILLE AREA 

The chapter entertained guest solo- 
ists, Irene Jordan, Martial Singher, Wil- 
liam Lewis, Richard Paige, and conduc- 
tor Willis Page at a dinner at Blue 
Grass Country Club on the evening of 
April 3rd. The singers were in Nash- 
ville to appear with the Nashville Sym- 
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phony Orchestra in the concert per- 
formance of The Tales of Hoffmann on 
April 4th and 5th. 

After partaking of a southern dinner, 
the large company of members and 
guests enjoyed fellowship around the 
tables, spiced by anecdotes from Mr. 
Singher—whose wit and charm added 
much to the occasion. Mrs. Frederec 
Cothren was hostess and Louis Nicho- 
las, NATS Vice-president, acted as 
toastmaster. 

The Nashville Area Chapter has en- 
joyed an eventful and interesting sea- 
son. Plans are now being formulated 
for a student recital to take place in 
late spring. [Ross Dowden] 
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NEW JERSEY 

The chapter was entertained at the 
home of Madeliene Bartell in Westfield 
on Wednesday evening, January 13th. 
A large group of members attended. 
Guests of honor were Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Clifford Toren, Evanston, Illinois, who 
had just returned from a Scandinavian 
trip. 

Mr. Toren, a past-president of NATS 
and, at present, Co-ordinator of Chap- 
ters, was introduced by Bruce Camp- 
bell, Program Chairman. He gave a most 
interesting talk on his impressions of 
the advancement of music in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Father Eugene 
Schwartz, who was present also, gave 
an informal resumé of his recent trip 
to Europe, reporting on the music fes- 
tivals and events he witnessed there. 

Mrs. Ellen Forsberg, soloist at the 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was heard in a program 
of Scandinavian songs, accompanied by 
Mme. Bartell. 

The chapter president, Miss Dorothy 
Schneider, presided at the meeting. Re- 

[Please turn the page.] 
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HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1960-1961 season. Better still— 
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ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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ports on the Cincinnati Convention were 
given by Dr. Peck of the Chapter. De- 
lightful refreshments were served by 
the hostess. A beautifully decorated 
cake embellished with Welcome Home 
in honor of the guests of the evening 
graced the tea table. 

The chapter held its Second Annual 
Concert given by students of members, 
Saturday, March 26th, in the Church 
House of the Munn Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of East Orange, New 
Jersey. A_ splendid audience was 
present. 

A delightful and artistic program of 
vocal music was presented by students 
from the studios of Madeliene King 
Bartell, Ruth Boyer, Kathrine East- 
ment, Hortense Harrington, Jean Lud- 
man, Leonora Scattergood, Dorothy 
Schneider, Bernice Winne, Howard V. 
Aaron, and Bruce Campbell. 

The high quality of the teaching was 
ably represented by the talented young 
singers and their excellent accompanists. 
Refreshments were served following 
the concert. [Walter N. Hewitt] 
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NEW YORK 

The study group of our chapter held 
its first meeting on January 10, 1960. 
at the studio of Harold Luckstone. A 
large membership attended to hear the 
speaker, Dr. Fred J. Hunter, Jr., attend- 
ing otolaryngologist at Lenox Hill and 
Roosevelt hospitals. The topic, A Medi- 
cal View of the Singer’s Throat, proved 
most informative and interesting. 

Dr. Hunter gave a brief review of the 
larynx, its structure, location, and ac- 
tion of the cords during respiration and 
phonation. The question and answer 
period which followed brought a wealth 
of information. 

The study group met again on Febru- 
ary 14, 1960—this time at the studio of 
Dolf Swing, president. The subject, 
Similarities and Differences in Popular 
and Classical Singing, a real challenge 
for discussion, drew a substantial at- 


tendance in spite of the inclement 
weather. 
Florence Henderson, distinguished 


Broadway singer, delighted the mem- 
bers with her lovely singing of Italian 
classic songs, an aria from La Bohéme 
and show tunes. Mr. Swing drew Miss 
Henderson into a discussion of her day’s 
activities, the difference between her 
singing of “pops” and classics and the 
fact that the producers even in the 
“pops” field like the singers who have 
mastered the technique of good singing 
instead of the non-technical singers with 
“breaks” in the voice, etc. Fortunately, 
Miss Henderson was able to bring Mr. 
Norman Paris, extremely well known 
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on Broadway as a producer and coach, 
who accompanied her. Mr. Paris added 
some pertinent facts to the discussion, 
as well as a beautiful accompaniment 
for the singer. 

The members of the chapter enthusi- 
astically questioned Miss Henderson 
about many things and her answers 
were most enlightening. The afternoon 
proved delightfully entertaining, for 
here was a Broadway singer endowed 
with all the ingredients that make for 
success. 

The final study group meeting was 
held on March 13th, at the studio of 
Harold Luckstone. The topic, Vocal 
Terminology, was in response to special 
requests by the members who had at- 
tended two previous meetings on the 
same topic. 

Mr. Pfohl, the study group chairman 
introduced the speaker, Homer Mowe, 
past-president. Mr. Mowe gave much 
valuable information which embraced 
principles, definite terms and indefinite 
terms. The brisk discussion lead into 
voice classification terminology, quality 
terminology, etc. Once more the meet- 
ing ended with the feeling that this 
topic embraces such wide scope as to 
prove interesting for still further dis- 
cussion. [Lila LeeRoy] 
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NORTH-CENTRAL OHIO 
On Friday, Jan. 22nd, at 4:30 p.m., 
nineteen members of NATS met at 
Hughes Hall on the Ohio State Univer- 
sity campus in Columbus, Ohio to or- 
ganize the North-Central Ohio Chap- 
ter. Five other members, unable to at- 
tend, expressed the wish to be made 
charter members of this new chapter. 
Dale V. Gilliland, distinguished past- 
president of NATS and member of the 
voice faculty at Ohio State University, 
was unanimously elected president of 
the new organization; and Robert Bow- 
lus of Ohio Wesleyan University, the 
present treasurer of NATS, the vice 
president. Karl Trump of the College of 
Wooster was named secretary-treasurer. 
A five-member Board of Directors 
was chosen to guide the policies of the 
new chapter. It consisted of Eve Rich- 
mond of the College of Wooster [2 
years], John Ham of Wittenburg Uni- 
versity [2 years], Ferris Ohl of Heidel- 
berg College [2 years], Ellis Snyder of 
Capital University [1 year] and Herman 
Larson of Denison University [1 year]. 
After long discussion of a _ proper 
name for the new chapter, which is to 
serve all members living north of Route 
40 in Ohio, including the many members 
in the Cleveland area, it was voted to 
call it simply the North-Central Ohio 


Chapter. And it was decided to hold 
two meetings during the first year. 

Miss Richmond and Mr. Trump in- 
vited the chapter to meet at Merz Hall 
on the College of Wooster campus Sat- 
urday, April 30 at 2 p.m. for the spring 
gathering. A challenging panel discus- 
sion for the afternoon and a buffet sup- 
per as guests of the Wooster hosts is 
planned. It is hoped that many addi- 
tional members will plan to affiliate 
with the new chapter at this meeting; 
a note to the secretary-treasurer of 
your intention to come will assist in 
the planning. 

At the end of the business meeting all 
the members traveled to Valley View 
Farm, the lovely modern home of Prof. 
and Mrs. Louis Diercks, where they 
were guests of the Diercks for a deli- 
cious buffet supper. [Karl Trump] 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

The chapter met on Sunday after- 
noon, March 13, in the social room of 
the First Unitarian Church. A meeting 
of the Board of Directors was held 
prior to the program. A gratifyingly 
large audience greeted the guest of the 
afternoon, Mr. Frank De Bellis, who 
spoke on The Beginnings of Opera, il- 
lustrated with rare recordings. 

Mr. De Bellis, a noted patron of the 
arts, and an indefatigable laborer on 
behalf of Italian-American relations, 
presented a learned and interesting lec- 
ture on the initial efforts of the Floren- 
tine Camerata to produce music-drama. 
The records were of music of Peri, Ca- 
valli, Carissimi, and Monteverde, with 
orchestras composed of instruments used 
at that period. 

Of course, time limitations would not 
allow Mr. De Bellis to go very deeply 
into early opera. It is hoped that he 
will favor the chapter with a further 
presentation at a later date. Also of 
interest were a number of rare first 
editions of libretti, from circa 1600, a 
part of Mr. De Bellis’ wonderful col- 
lection. 

The next meeting of May 8, will have 
as guest Dr. Paul Moses, well-known 
to NATS members as_laryngologist. 
author, and lecturer. 


Soe 


TWIN CITIES 

March 19, 1960, the chapter met at the 
Commodore Hotel in St. Paul for a din- 
ner meeting. The meeting was called to 
order by President Oliver Mogck. The 
secretary read the ‘minutes of the last 
meeting, and the treasurer’s report wa: 
given. A list of books by NATS mem- 
bers was passed out and discussed. 

[Please turn to page 29.] 
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RALPH ERROLLE 
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Former Met tenor Ralph Errolle, pres- 
ently on leave from Louisiana State Uni- 
versity to conduct the Opera-Arts’ pro- 
fessionalized training center in Atlanta, is 
the author of three works on the subject 
of diction: ITat1an DicTIon IN SINGING, 
Frencu DictTion 1n SINGING, and ENGLISH 
DIcTION IN SINGING. 

Born in Chicago, he was educated at 
Hyde Park High School, Racine College, 
and Chicago Musical College. His early 
training in opera was under the late Her- 
man DeVries. He made his debut at the 
Auditorium. After a varied singing career 
in most of the opera capitals of the world, 
he made his debut at the Metropolitan as 
Romeo in “Romeo and Juliet.” 

He retired from professional singing in 
1942 on the call from LSU to establish and 
direct professionalized training for opera 
at the academic level. During his nine 
years there, he originated and taught dic- 
tion courses in English, Italian, French and 
German. Continued research and extensive 
experience ultimately evolved into the 
aforementioned diction texts. The first edi- 
tion of his ITat1an DicTION IN SINGING was 
published in mimeographed form in 1953 
for LSU classes. Later, it was distributed 
to several colleges and universities in the 
USA. 

The second edition, published by the 
Atlanta Institute of Vocal Arts and still in 
mimeographed form, is now ready for 
distribution. It contains rules of pronunci- 
ation, phonetic Italian, orthographic Italian, 
diction exercises, and a supplement which 
includes vocabularies of musical terms, 
vocal categories, stage terms, costumers’ 
terminology, Italian composers, plus some 
sixty Italian grand operas with lists of 
casts and the type of voice usually assigned 
to each role. 

Ralph Errolle wrote the article in this 
issue of THE BULLETIN at the request of the 
Editor. Why don’t you write him at the 
Opera-Arts AssociaTIon, 24 TWENTY-FIFTH 
STREET, ATLANTA 9, GeEorGIA, and express 
your appreciation for his invaluable con- 
tribution to your magazine. Maybe he will 
repeat with a similar article to help our 
French.2% 


* * * 
| poy THE SOARING trend advocating 
all vocal music be sung in English, it 


should be noted that recitals and operas are 
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still sung mostly in the original tongue, and 
singers going abroad need some acquaintance 
with the three languages supplying lyrics to 


most of the world’s vocal literature. Colleges . 


and conservatories, on the whole, require 
songs in three or four languages for senior re- 
citals. Accordingly, the properly equipped 
vocal teacher and his advanced students 
would seem to need some basic grammar 
coupled with a thorough knowledge of the 
rules of pronunciation and a practiced skill 
in forming and projecting the sounds of 
French, Italian, German, as well as English. 
For this purpose, diction “‘quickies’’ are in- 
adequate; the pronunciation notes in the 
front of most grammars do not go far enough 
and there is no space allotted for discussing 
the countless mutations needed in singing. 
There are changes in quantity, color, and in- 
flection when the transition is made from 
speech to vocal [singing] tone. Accordingly, 
the serious vocalist must perforce turn to an 
authentic diction manual for guidance. 

Italian singing in its purest form is a 
splendid combination of purity of vowel and 
variant color and stress. Much of the color 
is due to the volatile temperament of the 
Italian singer, which in effect, finds its way 
into his singing, often calling forth abrupt 
changes of accent and stress in order to in- 
terpret the depth of sentiment found in 
Italian vocal music. Shadings of value in the 
dynamics of vowel sounds may vary con- 
siderably when comparisons of the same 
word are made in legato and non legato pas- 
sages———comparisons made even at the 
same pitch. While such variants obviously 
belong to the art of singing rather than to 
phonetics of speech diction, they have, over 
the years, caused rules to become established 
which differentiate singing from speaking 
Italian. 

Italian is the youngest of European lan- 
guages in point of academic acceptance and 
did not properly begin its standard practices 
until after the whole nation had been brought 
under one rule in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Accordingly, many points of dis- 
agreement are still found in the spoken tongue 
depending upon locality, notably: [1.] the pro- 
nunciation of the orthographic E as |e| or 
|e| and of the orthographic O as |0| or |o!|; 
[2.] the pronunciation of A as |a! or |a 


’ 


[3.] the pronunciation of Z or ZZ as | ts or 
dz\. 

In singing, the pattern is fairly clear al- 
though dictionaries do not always agree. The 
Italian vocalist has developed his diction ac- 
cording to the exigencies of his interpretative 
requirements and in an effort for euphony 
based upon proper tone value; some consid- 
eration, therefore, must be forthcoming to 
help in bridging the gap for American singers 
between the variance of academic acceptance 
and the requirements of song. 

There are several levels of singing in Itali 
an heard and taught in America which are 
too often taken as a model for pronuncia 
tion by students and teachers: a short survey 
of such levels may prove helpful. 

{1.] The dialectical tendencies of many Ital 
ian coaches. In America all of the more than 
forty dialects of Italy are spoken, and in 
some degree are passed on by immigrant 
parents to the next generation. The academic 
Tuscan dialect, which is now standard among 
the educated classes and which forms the 
basis of the tongue used in song, is probably 
used the least: the South Italy dialects, not 
ably Neapolitan, have perhaps the widest 
use in America. Many first-generation Ital 
ian-Americans speak the dialect of their par 
ents or speak no Italian at all; consequently 
if some of them become language or voic 
coaches, they are prone to retain their dia 
lectical tendencies unless they have beer 
properly instructed in accepted academic 
Italian pronunciation. 

|2.] Non-Italian coaches. Many coache 
from Europe without proper training i) 
Italian phonetics are teaching singing t 
Americans and, along with singing, teac 
Italian song. Undoubtedly, a percentage « 
these coaches speak good Italian or may eve 
have been in Italy, but it is patent that i 
order to effectively teach Italian, non-Italia 
coaches must learn Italian and America 
speech habits, both of which are foreign t 
them. Accordingly, however  well-intet 
tioned, coaches not properly qualified, acti 
ally retard the achievement in America ‘ 
properly enunciated Italian. A man ma 
speak several languages fluently and still fir 
difficulty in placing a language, not his ow 
into an American singer’s throat. 

[3.] Vocal habits of many frontline artist 
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Because of some particular vocal problem, 
in artist may distort a vowel in order to 
ichieve a certain effect or to complete a 
»hrase. One famous baritone in the memory 
~ this writer could not articulate an ac- 
ceptable |e} in the lower register. For ex 
imple, the word SEMPRE |sempre| came out 
sampra|. This defect, unfortunately, was 
soon widely copied, and by this influence 
nany singers today never even attempt to 
irticulate the vowel |e, in the lower voice: 
the tendency extant, is to flatten |e| to |e 
ind |e) down to |x|. Some singers believe 
this practice “opens” the tone and therefore 
s permissible; fortunately, qualified coaches 
ire bringing this discrepancy under control. 
By consulting a truly qualified coach, the 
vocalist can check any tendency toward im- 
proper Italian diction. 


|4.] Certain crudities in the vocal habits of 


vingers not at top-level. In the smaller com- 
panies and occasionally over the air, some 


| singers indulge in vocal habits which lack re- 


finement or good taste. Examples: an exag- 
veration of or the too frequent use of the 
Caruso tear [a beautiful effect natural in the 
throat of the great tenor, but pure imitation 
n other voices} or excessive throwing the 
voice for emphasis: both examples destroy 
vood diction——in fact distort the language. 
rue artists employ all effects with restraint 
and discretion and always within the boun- 
daries of good taste. Good diction is the es- 
sence of good taste in singing. Vocal habits 
of public singers, including their diction, 
particularly those with foreign names, are 
cuickly copied by students and others, creat- 
ing a problem familiar to most vocal in- 
structors. The possession of an Italian name 
is not of itself a diploma of good Italian dic- 
ton: a lusty Italian peasant will not sing 
good Italian any more than an American 
hill-billy will sing good English. The young 
vocal instructor would do well to take his 
fledglings to the old recordings of Caruso, 
Amato, DeLuca, Bori, Schipa, Scotti, Bonin- 
segna, and a host of others. The voices may 
siiffer some through the old system of record- 
ig used, but the purity and refinement of 
l-alian phrasing and diction is unmistakable. 
In the days of the great ones, diction was 
considered the ultimate factor in bel canto: 
the vowels were not so often distorted as at 
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present, to maintain what is thought to be a 
more “‘open-throated”’ tone. 


Pronunciation 


The five vowel letters of the Italian alpha- 
bet are pronounced as follows: 

A |a| low and open as the A in “father,” 
“calm,” “farm.”’ Ex: caro. ..ka’ro; stam- 
pa. ..stam’pa. 

E |e! close and |e! open 
{1.] When close, sounds as the A in “‘cha- 

otic.”” Ex: vero...ve’ro; fedele. . .fe- 
de’le; stesso. . .stes:so. 

{2.] When. open, as the E in “pet,’’ ‘“‘co- 
quette,” or as the AI in “pair” or the 
FA in “pear.” Ex: mistero. . . miste’ro; 
ieri. . .je’ri; perda. . .per’da. 

I |i) high and close——as the EA in “eat.” 
Ex: infida. . .infi’da; minuti. . . minu’ti. 

O |o} close and |9| open 
{1.] When close, as the O in “role,” 

“wrote.”” Ex: voce...vo’t§e; roton- 
do. . .roton’do. 

{2.] When open, as the O in “orphan.” 
Ex: opera. ..o’pera; buona. . . bwo’na. 





U |u| close and high as the U in “rule,” 
as the OO in “school.”’ Ex: brulare. 
brula’re; ultimo. . .ul’timo. 

Note: Y is found occasionally and is pro- 

nounced |i!——not considered an Italian 

letter; I and U as semi-consonants |j| and 
w!| when unstressed before another vowel. 


IA Ex: piacere. . .pjatSe’re; 
IE Ex: piena. . .pje’na; 

IO Ex: piove. . .pjo’ve; 

IU Ex: piuma. ..pju’ma; 
UA Ex: guarda...gwarda; 
UE Ex: quello. ..kwel:lo; 
UI Ex: guida. ..gwi’da; 
UO Ex: buona. . .bwona. 


Note: J in place of I is found in older texts 
and is used as the semi-consonant | j 
THE CONSONANTS 

[1.] B, F, M, P, Q, and V sound nearly as in 
English. 

[2.] D, T, L, and N are pronounced much as 
in English, but the tongue tip is pressed 
behind the upper front teeth. 

[Please turn the page.] 





A FEW POINTS ON PRONUNCIATION 


Italian example 
pila, copri, Trebony 
pena, vero, Parte, éi 
petto, caffé, é, época 
carta, marina, arte 
orto, partd, ddio 
Roma, parlo, oltra 
furtiva, trib, uo6mo 


ieri, ddio, émpio, yago, yagaro, ajuta 
quanto, uomo, cuore 


patria, seppe 

alba, babbo 

tetra, petto 

bordo, caddi 

capo, sacco, chiaro, quella, Kalovala 


gato, ghetto, segga 
forte, beffe 

salva, davvero 
solo, assista 

rosa, Caso 

cresce, scimia 
[see—d3] 


loro, cavallo 

gigli, figlio 

meno, gemma 

nero, hanno 

segnare, gnudo 
banca, cinque, sangue 
cera, vicino 

genio, giro, fuggi 
alzare, prezzo 

zelo, azzurro, mezzo 


Phonetic English Italian 
symbol equivalent Spelling 
i police Liy 
e pate E [é] 
7 pet E, E 
a kahn A 
py orphan 0, 0 
o vote O 
u rule u, 0 
SEMI-CONSONANTS 
j yes Se 
w quite U 
CONSONANTS 
p pan ns 
b ban B, BB 
t tan ye i 
d Dan D, DD 
k Kate C, CC, CH, 
Q,K 
[K found only in foreign words] 
g gate G, GH, GG 
f fan F, FF 
Vv van V, VV 
s sip $, SS 
z zip S 
§ asher 
3 azure does not ap- 
pear singly 
l Allan L, LL 
ny scallion GL, GLI 
m simple M, MM 
n net N, NN 
n canyon GN 
n sink NC, NQ, NG 
tf church CE, CI 
d3 agent GE, GI 
ts sits L, £2 
dz adze Z, ZZ 
sk skate SCH 


shifo, scherzo 


Note: In combination with SCI, GLI, CI, GI the letter “‘i’”’ followed by another vowel is'silent. 








\3.] GN ‘n| and GLI |A} are pronounced 
somewhat as the NY in “canyon,” and 
the LLI in ‘‘million,’”’ respectively, but 
with the tongue tip at the lower front 
teeth. [GN and GLI each constitute a 
continuant combination and always be- 
gin a syllable]. Ex: sogno. ..so’no; ci- 
gno...t{ino; ciglio. ..t{i’Ao; Pagliacci 
...padat: $i. 

N before C, G, or Q is pronounced as 
the NG in “singer,” “winging” yp 
Ex:stanco. . .stan’ko;tronchi. . . tron’ki; 
sangue. . .san’gwe; vengo. . . ven’go;dun- 
que. ..dun’kwe; cinque. . . t{sin’kwe. 

[5.] H is always silent; follows C or G and is 
initial in; HO j|o|, HAT |ai!, HA a), 
and HANNO /an:no)|. 

R is trilled vigorously with tongue-tip 
well forward in the mouth——prolonged 
when double. 

S is pronounced as the Z in “zero,”’ when 
between two vowels or before a voiced 
consonant, otherwise as the S in ‘‘miss.”’ 
Ex: rosa...ro’za; pisa...pi’za; smor- 
ta. ..zmor’ta;sgombra. . .zgom’bra bas- 
ta... ba’sta; passione. . .pas:sjo’ne. 

Z is pronounced variously as TS or DZ. 
[Consult dictionary.] Ex: azione... 
atsjo’ne; prezzo .pret’so; —_zelo... 
dze’lo; mezzo. ..med:zo. 


[4. 
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GROUPS AND CLUSTERS 
DIGRAPHS AND TRIGRAPHS 
Two or more letters may form a cluster 


representing a single sound. 
CH pronounced |k! Ex: chiaro. . . kja’ro; 


. cheta. . .ke’ta. 
GH pronounced |g) Ex: laghi. . .la’gi; 
ghetto. . .get:to. 


GL pronounced |A|j_ Ex: figli. . .fi’Xi, 
spogli. . .spo’Ai. 

Ex: moglie. ..mo’Ae, 
foglia. . .fo’Aa. 

Ex: sogno. . .so’‘no, 
gnudo. . .nu’do. 

Ex: scena.. .§e’na; 
scima. . . Si’ma. 


GLI pronounced A 
GN pronounced pn 
SC before E orl § 
SCI before A, F, O, 
or U pronounced 


§! Ex: lascia. . .la’Sa; 
soscio. . .so’fo. 


The treatment of orthographic: C and CH; 
G and GH; SC and SCH; GU and U: 
The procedures of softening and hardening 
C and G. 
!1.] In Italian C |k! and G |g! lose the hard 
sound before E or I. 
Before A, O, U the sound is hard: 


CE. ..t§e CA... 2a GA...ga 
CL... CO...ko GO. ..go 
GE. . .dge CU. ..ku GU...gu 
GI. . .d3i 
[2.] When C or G before E or I is to be 
hardened, an H is placed between the 
consonant and the vowel. 
ciro. . . tif’ro chiro. . .ki’ro 
cera... t§e’ra chera. . .ke’ra 
giro. . .d3i’ro ghiro. . .gi’ro 
gibbo. . .d3ib:bo ghibo. . .gi’bo 
|3.] In some works when forming the diminu- 
tive, H is interjected to retain the pho- 
netic value of the original word. 
barca... bar’ka 
barchetta. . .barket:ta 
largo. . .lar’go 
larghetto. . .larget:to 
|4.] SC before E or I is soft and pronounced 


§|, but before A, O, U, or H is hard and 
pronounced |sk!. 
SOFT 
scena. . .§e’na 
scimio. . . Si’mjo 
HARD 
. .Ska’la 
.skol’ta 
scudo. . .sku’do 
scheda. . .ske’da 
schiava.. .skja’va 
The consonantal diphthongs (clusters): 
GU and QU become gw|.and |kw’. CQU 
k:kw 


scala. 
scolta. 


INITIAL 
guarda...gwar’da quando... .kwan’do 
guerra...gwer:ra — quinto. . .kwin’to 
eguale. . .egwa’le acqua.. .ak:kwa 
sangue...san’gwe acquisto. . .ak: kwis’to 


I following G or C and itself followed by an- 

other vowel is not pronounced. 

Ex: cielo. .. t{e’lo; giallo. . .dzal:lo 
baccio...bat:§o — giovane. . “d3o’vane 

Double consonants are stressed in articula- 

tion and the sound prolonged. 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the na- 
tion’s largest book publishers — is 
seeking booklength manuscripts of 


all types—fiction, non-fiction, music. 
Special attention to new writers. For 
more information, send for booklet 
NA—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. 











Some Pitfalls 


[1.] Rules of speech [talking] state ur 
equivocally that E and O when unstresse:| 
are close. Grandgent describes the final E ani! 
O as a short intermediate sound. In spite « 
rules most Italians simply sing the final vow 
el wide open. This practice is frowned upo 
by academicians who consider this practice 
as approaching vulgarity. There is some cor 
fusion on this point. A diction teacher in an 
Eastern school simply states that E and O in 
song are always open. In the final analysis, 
we turn to euphony for decision. Your writer 
has been singing Italian for many, man 
vears under the most exacting conditions in 
opera and concert I have never found 
any beauty in the wide open final E or 0 
Certainly some concessions must be made in 
declamatory passages, but in lyric phrases 
the close E and O, when demanded by rule, 
are far more euphonic than the coarser open 
sound. 

|2.] Americans must avoid doubling single 
consonants and inversely neglecting to pro- 
ject the double ones. With the affricates |ts, 
t§, dz, and dz] the plosive is delayed and its 
explosion becomes part of the frictional se 
ond element. 

{3.] T, D, L, N are dental and must not 
be uttered in the same manner as their Eng- 
lish counterparts. 

|4.] The consonant R must be trilled at all 


Note: There are a few exceptions to this rule Orthogra phic Single Sound Double Sound Italian 
in such words as glicerina, anglia, etc. B crabby crab boat BB |b:b! ebbe 
CONSONANTAL DIPHTHONGS T —_ cat tail SE (t:¢| sotte 
D needy knead dough DD ‘d:d| nedda 
One or more consonants and a semi-vowel § taker take care CC |k:k| tecca 
may join to form a diphthong, viz: |k| or |g G doggie dog good GG |g:g! sogga 
with |j| or |w F awful off fool FF |f:f| offa 
CHI pronounced | kj V liven live vein VV |f:v| avvinto 
Ex: chiara. ..kja’ra; chiedere. . .kje’dere S lester less stir SS |s:s/ lesso 
GHI pronounced | gj M dammer dam more MM |m:m| damma 
Ex: ghiaccio. . .gjat:§o; ghiado. . .gjado N canner can neither NN |n:n| canna 
SCHI pronounced |skj L fowler foul land LL |1:1! fallo 
Ex: schiava. ..skja’va; mischia. . .mi’skja CH fetchit fat chance CC |t:§| feccia 
GU pronounced | gw J project prod jack GG |d:5| poggia 
Ex: guarda. ..gwar’da; aguato. . .agwa’to TS gritsie grit sand ZZ \t:s| grazie 
QU pronounced | kw DZ suddsy broad zone ZZ |\d:z) azzurro 
Ex: quanto... kwan’to; acqua. . .ak:kwa — 
22 When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. THE BULLETIN 
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times and never uttered with the American 


‘burr.” 

|5.] All vowels should be clear single 
sounds, never pronounced with the American 
econd element “‘off-glide.’”” Example: no. . . 
10-u; ne...ne-i. Remember all American 
‘owels in one place or another are uttered as 
liphthones. 

[6.] The English vowels |1) as in “pit,” 
a! asin “pup” |v! as in “put” and |#) as 
n “pat” simply do not exist in Italian. 

|7.] Some attention must be accorded the 
etter I when followed by another vowel, ex: 


{a.] fiata. . .fja’ta never fi-a-ta 
|b.] ciglio. . .t§i’Ao, the I is silent 
[c.] ciurma. ..t§ur’ma, the I is silent 


|d.] giubba. . .d3ub:ba, the I is silent 
|8.] Care is needed not to pronounce N as 
n| when followed by sound of |K{ (C or Q), 
1 by |g|G before a, 0, or u. N is here uttered 
s “eng,” i.e., as the N in sank, tingle, or 
ranquil. Ex: banca. . .ban’ka; tranquillo. . . 
ran’kwil:lo; sangue. . .san’gwe. 

In speech or song, the Italian language is 
vorthy of earnest study. Perhaps more than 
ny other language its continuity of vowels 

and possession of fewer consonants make it 
God’s gift to the singing voice and to all 
lovers of beautiful singing. Correctly sung, 
n combination with the flowing melodies 
vhich it adorns, it constitutes a continuum 
of sounds of ineffable beauty. 


ERRATA: DECEM- 
BER 1959 ISSUE 


The following errors went uncorrected 
in the December 1959 issue of THE 
BULLETIN. The corrections are printed 
herein for the benefit of the careful 
reader. 

[1] StncasLe Encuisu, Louis John 
Johnen: p. 12, col. 2, next to the last 
line—the arrow between “beemm @ 
ine” should be pointing up as shown 
here. 

[2] REFLECTIONS AND APHORISMS ON 
SincinG, Alice Gerstl Duschak: p. 20, 
col. 3, line 5, inside the brackets, should 
read, “vocal reciting is more closely re- 
lated to speech.” 

On the same page, col. 2, the fourth 
line of par. 3, should read, “to tune in 
to the works of geniuses . . .” 

On page 21, col. 1, line 4, the copy 
should read, “The teeth or hard palate.” 

Again, on p. 21, col. 1, the new sen- 
tence after the italics in line 3, par. 4, 
should read, “Legato playing in that 
respect in comparison to legato singing 
is unproblematic.” 

We are sorry if some of our readers 
were confounded by these oversights in 
proofing copy. The question might 
rghtly be asked, “was the copy proofed 
at all?”22 
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“Correct Principles of Classical Singing,” by Max Heinrich, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shephard Co., Boston, Mass., 1910, 155 pp. 


ORUSCATING STAR in the galaxy of vocal luminaries traversing the musical 

heavens some five or six decades ago, author Heinrich richly deserved the 
appellation, Rare Max, as bestowed on him by discriminating contemporary 
New York critic James Huneker! Rarely have so many artistic attributes been 
combined in one person. Tall and broad-shouldered, endowed with a magnetic 
personality, superbly gifted as to voice, multi-lingual, pianist of stellar attain- 
ments and composer of many outstanding songs, we shall never forget his tear- 
evoking interpretation of Strauss’ Enoch Arden nor the gripping eloquence, 
tonal beauty and impeccable diction with which he invested renditions of self- 
accompanied classic lieder! 

Small wonder, then, that his dicta anent stylistic demands—especially those 
traditionally established as mandatory—bear the stamp of unassailable authority. 
Chapter 2, “Choosing a Teacher,” is replete with advice invaluable to anyone 
contemplating the study of singing. Under the heading, “The Art of Singing,” 
subdivisions are, 1—Preliminary; 2—Voice Production and Placing; 3—Breath 
control; 4—Phrasing and Diction; 5—Tone Color and 6—Personality. Pages 54 


‘to 111 are devoted to “Oratorio Singing, and the Art of Singing ‘Recitative’,” 


with excerpts from “The Messiah,” in the course of which, especially at moot 
points, preferable phrasings are indicated for all four solo voices. Pages 112 to 
155 are given over to reproduction of the phrasings which served to make in- 
comparable the Heinrich presentation of the some twenty songs in Schubert’s 
“Schone Miillerin” song cycle. And, while on the subject, we take this oppor- 
tunity unhesitatingly to recommend the Carl Fischer issue of Schumann’s 
“Dichterliebe” song cycle, also edited by Herr Heinrich. In view of the time 
lapse since publication of the above evaluated volume it may well be that it is 
another of many almost priceless ones now out-of-print. Be that as it may, 
strenuous endeavor to discover and purchase a copy will largely reward a suc- 
cessful effort in that direction. 


“The Renaissance of Vocal Art,” by Edmund J. Myer, The Boston Music 
Co. [G. Schirmer], 1902, sixth edition, 136 pp. A practical study of vitality; 
vitalized energy of the physical, mental and emotional powers of the singer 
through flexible, elastic bodily movements. 


Sa IN A SERIES of some eight books from the pen of one of America’s most 
eminent vocal authorities, it, in common with the other seven, makes 
eloquent propaganda anent unquestioned value of correctly applied “action 
patterns” as a solution of the ever present problem of insuring torso energiza- 
tion without which requisite tonal vitality can never be attained! Iconoclastic 
as some of his views concerning this type of vocal procedure may seem to many 
present day mentors, the fact remains that understanding, persistent application 
of directions underlying such an approach are almost invariably productive of 
results frequently astonishing in character! 

In sequence the first seven chapters discuss: The Old Italian School of Sing- 
ing; The Dark Ages of Vocal Art; The Two Prevailing Systems; The Renaissance 
of Vocal Art; The Coming School or System; Conditions and Influence of Right 
Bodily Action. 

Comes then the author’s raison d’étre after which follows an enlightening 
consideration of the seven cardinal essentials of a sound singing technic, viz: 
First—Removal of Any and All Restraint; Seconp—Automatic Breathing and 
Automatic Breath Control; THrrp>—High Placing and Low Resonance; FourtHa— 


Emotion or Self Expression; Firta—Automatic [Please turn the page] 
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Articulation; SrxtHa—The Elocution of Singing and S—EventH—Interpretation. 

Convinced, as we are, that these dicta are inherently sound, we earnestly urge 
upon our readers open-minded perusal of their elaboration as set forth in the 
accompanying text. 


“Your Voice at its Best,” by David Blair McCloskey, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston and Toronto, 1959, 140 pp., $3.50. 


NCE ITS AVAILABILITY becomes known to the vocal profession, this aptly 
O titled and modestly priced volume should achieve deservedly wide circula- 
tion. For, within our ken, it is the first of its genre authored by a successful 
singer and teacher, one, in sooth, whose vast experience in the exacting field of 
Vocal Therapy eminently qualifies him to speak with unquestionable authority 
concerning ways and means whereby vocal organs damaged as the result of 
erroneous or, mayhap, misunderstood instruction and consequent destructive 
practice, may be restored to pristine health and usefulness! Moreover, so-called 
“Preacher’s Sore Throat” and kindred laryngeal ailments should also yield to 
judicious application of such therapy. To our way of thinking one of the most 
salient virtues of the work is consistent adherence throughout its text to simple, 
straight-forward English in lieu of the involved medical and anatomical termi- 
nology so characteristic of most volumes dealing with vocal problems! Ergo, 
here is a treatise which even the veriest layman can profitably and pleasurably 
peruse! 

Technically considered, initial steps in the rehabilitory process have inception 
via some six simple physical exercises without phonation, all designed to insure 
ultimate relaxation of the entire super-clavicular area. This attained, attention 
is then directed to correct use of three very effective breathing exercises, after 
which comes a chapter devoted to co-ordination of “Relaxation, Breathing and 
Support.” Once this happy combination has been achieved—AND NOT BEFORE— 
the necessary corrective tonal procedure has its genesis in the use of commend- 
ably few logically and progressively integrated vocalizzi. 

Follows then a chapter on articulation which is, in turn, succeeded by a most 
illuminating discussion of “Vocal Disorders and Voice Therapy” as well as cita- 
tion of a series of “Unusual Case Histories.” 

For those interested in conning supplementary data on the subject, an ex- 
haustive bibliography has been supplied. Before closing this review, we venture 
to suggest the value of combining author McCloskey’s observations with those of 
otolaryngological authority, Dr. Friedrich S. Brodnitz, as set forth in “Vocal 
Rehabilitation,” reviewed at some length in THe BuLLetTin of December, 1959. 

Finally, we find ourself unable to refrain from calling attention to a rather 
common error resident in spelling the vocal ligaments chords instead of cords. By 
our count this erroneous spelling occurs no less than five times, obviously due to 
a proofreading oversight, but a minor fault easily corrected in future editions. 


“Manual of Bel Canto,” by Ida Franca, Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959, 142 pp., $10.00. 


ERE IT DEVOID of any other merit, so finely wrought is this book, i.e. 

mechanically considered, as to make a strong appeal to bibliophiles on that 
score alone. Printed on heavy white stock in size type making for easy reading, 
and well bound, it is an unusually fine specimen of book-making skill. Octavo 
in size and altogether unique in format, it has been logically edited and inte- 
grated as to content, which is such as to challenge interest of teachers, singers, 
be they professional or amateur, and/or musicians in general! 

Having pursued her vocal studies under the exacting tutelage of Matteo Bat- 
tistini, among the last baritonal exponents of the Old Italian School of Singing, 
it follows that Madame Franca is amply qualified to give instructions which, 
properly assimilated and seduously adhered to, should develop an adequate 
technique. An this she proceeds to do, employing to that end scholarly English 
and minimum verbiage, sans any hint of pontification. 

Part 1—Vocat TrecHNIQUE—3 to 33, has an even dozen subheads, each con- 
taining material significant in its own right. 

Part 2—EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST—pp 37 to 75, in our humble opinion con- 
stitutes the most valuable feature of the work as a whole. This because experi- 


enced artists as well as students in all stages of [Please turn to page 28.] 
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Cortese Editions 


CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 


With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 


Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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SONGS BY 
MARY HOWE 


Forty-nine SONGS BY MARY 
HOWE have just been published 


in seven volumes. 


Volume | has 


Goethe 


songs; Volume IV is French songs; 


seven 


Volume V is German songs. 


There are three volumes of Eng- 
lish songs: Volumes. II, VI, and VII. 


Only Volume III, Baritone Songs 
[in English], is for low voice. The 
other six volumes are for high or 
medium voice. 


There are settings of poems 
ranging from Euripides’ In Tauris 
[Vol. VI] to Yeats’ The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree [Vol. Ill], from Baude- 
laire's Ma Douleur [Vol. |V] to 
Rilke's Vier Gedichte [Vol. VI]. 
Shakespeare and anonymous fif- 
teenth century poems are included 
in both Volumes II and VII. 


Each volume is $2.50. 


There is a listing of the contents 
of all seven volumes in each volume. 
Send for a volume of SONGS BY 
MARY HOWE "'on approval." 
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SECULAR SOLO 


3LOW THE WIND SOUTHERLY. Arranged by Gerald Moore. 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., West 47th Street, New 
York. 50¢ 

A very attractive solo for medium voice with piano accompa- 
niment. 4 pages in length. Beautifully arranged by Gerald Moore. 


] WILL WALK WITH MY LOVE. Arranged by Gerald Moore. 
——— Music Publishers, Inc., West 47th Street, New 
York. ic 

A fine Irish folk tune arranged from Herbert Hughes “Irish 

Country Songs.” 2 pages in length. Very singable. 

O CAN YE SEW CUSHIONS? Arranged by Gerald Moore. 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., West 47th Street, New 
York. 50¢ 

A charming old Scottish cradle-song for medium-high voice 
with piano accompaniment. 2 pages in length. Strophic in form. 


ART SONGS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION by Martin —_. 
Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. $3.50 
A collection of annotated art song repertoire of Brahms, 
Caldara, Debussy, Duparec, Faure, Handel, Marcello, Mozart, 
Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, Strauss, Wolf. There are 25 songs 
n all. Excellent preface and annotations. 


STRIDONO LASSU from “Pagliacci” by Leoncavallo. Whitney 
Blake Music Publishers, 243 West 72nd Street, New York 
23, N.Y 


FLYING HIGH THEY RIDE [Stridono Lassi] the “Bird” aria 
from “Pagliacci” with original Italian text and special arrange- 
ment and editing, with added singable English poem translation 
—arrangement, editing and translation by Lydia Cortese. 

The selection is from the well-known Cortese Concert Editions 
of Famous Songs and Arias with pianoforte accompaniment. 

The number is available on Star Recording in both Italian and 


| English versions, on Star Record #2101. For high voice. 


SECURAL CHORAL 


THE ECHO by Franz Schubert. Arranged by Wendell J. Rider. 


Lawson-Gould Music Publishers Inc., G. Schirmer Inc., N.Y. 

25¢ 

For three-part chorus of women’s voices with piano accom- 
paniment. 6 pages in length. Bright and attractice. 


LOLLY TOO - DUM by Gail Kubik. G. Ricordi and Co., New 

York. 40¢ 

A lively American folk song sketch for mixed chorus and 

»iano. Lolly Too - Dum is a folk tale whose story consists chiefly 

of dialogue between the fourteen year-old married daughter and 
rer mother [age unknown]. For SATB. 


[ HEAR AMERICA SINGING by Sam Raphling. Mercury Music 

Corporation. New York. $1.25 

A cantata for solo voice [medium], chorus, and orchestra. 
[ranscribed for piano. Based on poems by Walt Whitman. 


BOOKS 


EVERYONE CAN READ A SONG by Frederic Fay Swift. 
Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Teacher’s Manual $2.50 
Students Work Book 1 & 2 $1.00 each 
An interesting new publication presenting a complete Teacher’s 
Manual and a work book in vocal music in two volumes. Mr. 
Swift believes that everyone can read a song. There are 54 
essons in all. The books have been planned as a course of 
itudy to teach music reading. 
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SACRED SOLO 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE by Geoffrey O’Hara. G. Schirmer, 

Inc., New York. T5¢ 

A sacred song for voice and piano. 4 pages in length. For 
medium voice. Easy in difficulty. Effective. 


SACRED CHORAL 


TO CALVARY by Everett Titcomb. H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 

New York. $1.25 

A cantata for Lent or Holy Week for SATB., Youth choir 

ad lib. Minister [Reader] and congregation. Organ accompani- 
ment. Well-written and not too difficult. 


LORD GOD OF SABAOTH by Katherine K. Davis. Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 20¢ 


An anthem for treble voices SSA. 2 pages in length, easy in 
difficulty. 


O DAY OF GOD, DRAW NIGH by Austin C. Lovelace. Summy- 

Birchard Publishing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 20¢ 

A sturdy three-page anthem for SATB. Strong unison writing 

makes up the first section. Easy in difficulty. Excellent text is 
by R. B. Y. Scott, [1937]. Organ accompaniment. 


ALLELUIA by Robert M. McCowen. Summy-Birchard Publish- 
ing Co., Evanston, Illinois. 30¢ 

A brilliant fanfare for festival use. SSAATTBB. 5 pages in 
length. Medium in difficulty. Should prove to be very effective. 


HE WAS ALONE by Theodore Paxson. G. Schirmer, Inc., New 
York. 25¢ 
Arranged for four-part chorus of mixed voices with organ or 
piano accompaniment. Fine for the Lenten season. Originally 
set as a solo by Theodore Paxson. 


EASTER CANTATA adapted by Matthew Lundquist. Theodore 

Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penna. $1.25 

An Easter Cantata for mixed voices [SATB] and organ. The 

music has been adapted from various sources Easy in difficulty 
Should prove to be effective. 


AN EASTER CAROL SERVICE FOR JUNIOR CHOIR by 

Herbert Grieb. G. Schirmer, New York. 50¢ 

A simple service for Junior Choir with organ or piano accom- 

paniment. The work was composed primarily for two-part 

singing with an occasional descant. Very easy. The work may 

be used in its entirety as a cantata at a special Easter Service, 
prefaced by an appropriate scripture reading. 


A LITURGICAL CHORAL SERVICE FOR THE EASTER 
SEASON. Compiled and arranged by J. Winston Cassler. 
Augsburg Publishing House. Minneapolis, Minnesota. $1.35 

A fine choral service for mixed chorus, baritone or alto soloist 
and congregation with organ accompaniment. The work, de- 
signed for congregational participation may be used either 
liturgically [in the Easter morning service] or as a special 

Service of Praise during the Easter Service. 


SING UNTO GOD by George Frederick Handel. Edited and 
arranged by Walter Ehret. Mercury Music Corporation, 
New York. 25¢ 

A fine chorus from Judas Maccabaeus for SATB with piano 
or organ accompaniment. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH CHOIR BOOK. Arranged by 

Myrtha B. Licht. G. Schirmer, New York. 50¢ 

A new collection of hymn-anthems arranged for two-part 

Junior Choir. The volume was compiled for children’s church 
choir [age group from 8 to 12]. Easy and attractive. 


[Witi1am E. Howpripce] 
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THE SINGER’S ART 


Au Aeualyscs of 
Vocal Principles 
by 


Richard B. DeYoung, Mus. D. 
$3.75 
+ 


Dr. DeYoung’s unexpected demise in Janu- 
ary precludes a second edition of his valued 
guide to vocal pedagogy. Anticipate future 
needs; order several copies today and/or have 
your library place more than one copy on its 
shelves. After the present supply is exhausted, 
the volume will be permanently out-of-print 
and will become a collector’s item. 


Order from the distributor: 


North Shore Press, 535 S. Sheridan Rd., 
Waukegan, Illinois 








NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 
Training the Vocal Instrument [.08] 
The Vocal Teacher in Relation 

to the General Musical and 

Cultural Education of the 

Student 


Choral Rehearsal Techniques 


[.08] 
[.10] 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing: Part I — 
Suggested training program 
with course content descrip- 
tions; Part II — Minimum 
requirements, Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree, with a major 
in voice for prospective teach- 
ers of singing; Part III — Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
courses in vocal pedagogy 
with list of recommended 
reference readings. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion ] 

A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] 

The Field ot Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 
with the Advent Season] 

Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing 

Complete set of the above 
publications 


[.20] 


[.10] 


[.15] 
[.35] 


$1.00 


Send postpaid, singly, in sets, or in 
quantities. Please include your check 
or money order with request. 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, 6101 Warp 
Parkway, Kansas City, Missouri. 














National Council 


ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT 





Information about the NCAG. The 
National Council on the Arts and Gov- 
ernment, established in 1954, is the first 
national organization in the United 
States to include representatives of the 
seven major fields of art to be con- 
cerned primarily with governmental 
activities and legislation related to the 
arts. It is entirely nonpolitical and non- 
partisan. Members [limited to 50] are 
elected for their knowledge of one or 
more fields of art and may also repre- 
sent organizations. 

The Council’s purposes are to con- 
sider governmental activities, both 
legislative and administrative, con- 
cerned with the arts on the Federal, 
state or municipal levels, to assist in 
strengthening and improving such ac- 
tivities. and to promote sound legisla- 
tion affecting the arts. 

Some of the Council’s governing 
principles are: “In view of the increas- 
ing importance of the arts in our na- 
tional life, we believe that they deserve 
adequate recognition by the Federal 
Government of the United States, by 
the states, and by municipalities.” 

“Since the arts are universal lan- 
guages leading to greater understand- 
ing among nations, we believe that thev 
should be fully utilized in international 
cultural exchanges.” 

“We believe that all governmental art 
activities should respect and uphold 
freedom of artistic expression.” 

“We believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the states and the municivali- 
ties, in their activities connected with 
the arts, should draw upon the best 
professional knowledge and judgment; 
that any advisory bodies for the arts 
should be professional rather than 
political; and that the various fields of 
the arts should be represented on such 
bodies relating to their field and should 
have a voice in nominating the mem- 
bers of such bodies.” 


Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts. H.R. 7656 [Thompson D-N.J.], 
unanimously endorsed by the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education on June 
10, ’59, is still waiting to be considered 
by the Committee on Education and 
Labor. If or when approved, this meas- 
ure still has to be acted upon by the 
Rules Committee before brought to the 
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floor of the House. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Education has approvec 
S. 447 [Humphrey, cosponsors Doug- 
las Javits and Murray]. But the Sen- 
ate, having unanimously passed the 
similar Lehman bill: in 1956, will no 
take further action until the House ha: 
voted. Under the circumstances, evi- 
dence of support throughout the coun- 
try would greatly increase the prob- 
ability of enactment. Please expres 
your interest to your own Congress 
man and urge him to forward this legis- 
lation of great significance to th: 
growth of the arts in America. 


Editor’s Note: It is hoped that the 
above description of NCAG, the in- 
clusion of some governing principles, 
and the lone extract from its recent re- 
port will make you want more. Write 
the NCAG prior to June 15th, enclosing 
ten cents in stamps, and ask for a cop) 
of their May 10th report. You may bk 
among the lucky to receive one of thei: 
very limited supply. Address: National! 
Council on the Arts and Government, 
22 West 54th Street, New York 19. 
N.Y.22 





Fulbright Awarde 


About 900 Fulbright scholarships fo 
graduate study or pre-doctoral research 
in 30 different countries will be avail- 
able for the 1961-62 academic yea 
This includes advanced study for sing 
ers. 

In addition to the Fulbright Awards, 
scholarships for study in Latin Americ’ 
under the Inter-American Cultura! 
Convention are also offered for 1961-62 

Applications for both the Fulbrigh 
and the IACC Awards will be available 
on May 20, according to the announce- 
ment made by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education as The Bulletin goe: 
to press. IIE administers both of thes: 
student programs for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. The Fulbright scholar- 
ships cover travel, tuition, books an! 
maintenance for one academic year. 

General eligibility requirements fo 
both categories of awards are: [1] U-S. 
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citizenship at time of application, [2] a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, [3] 
knowledge of the language of the host 
country sufficient to carry out the pro- 
posed study project and to communi- 
cate with the people of the country, and 
[4] good health. A good academic re- 
cord and demonstrated capacity for in- 
dependent study are also necessary. 
Preference is given to applicants under 
35 years of age who have not previously 
lived or studied abroad. 

Applicants will be required to submit 
a plan of proposed study that can be 
carried out profitably within the year 
abroad. Those who plan to take de- 
pendents may be asked to submit a 
statement of their financial ability to 
provide for their round-trip transpor- 
tation and maintenance. 

Applications for Fulbright and IACC 
scholarships for 1961-62 will be ac- 
cepted until November 1, 1960. Re- 
quests for applications must be post- 
marked before October 15. Interested 
students who now are enrolled at a 
-ollege or university should consult 
their campus Fulbright advisers for 
more detailed information. Others may 
write to the Information and Counsel- 
ing Division, Institute of International 
Education, One East 67th St., New York 
21, N. Y., or any of the IIE Regional 
Offices: [a] 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois; [b] 1605 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 3, Colorado; [c] Texas Natl 
Bank Bldg., Houston 2, Texas; [d] 1530 
P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.; or 
[e] 291 Geary St., San Francisco 2, 
California.22 
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»egun his study, the teacher must be 
tough on all aspects of studio policy 
intil the pupil is thoroughly trained. 
Such pupils develop a loyalty and a con- 
idence in their teacher which cannot 
ail to bring the desired ~esults. 

A constant liaison with the family of a 
student should be maintained through a 
nonthly studio bulletin which outlines 
such activities as recitals, concerts and 
personal appearances. This publication 
can go out the first of each month with 
a statement of the condition of the ac- 
count; there should never be a doubt 
n the student’s mind as to where he 
stands financially. Every six months, a 
‘eminder of the studio policy should be 
nailed with the statement and the bulle- 
‘in. Constant monthly informal and for- 
inal recitals should be held to develop 
incentive. As soon as it is wise, the pupil 
should be encouraged to sing in a choral 
group, preferably one which the teacher 
himself directs. The studio should have 
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a sight-reading class, preferably taught 
by an accompanist or someone other 
than the teacher. The pupil should be 
sent out to sing as soon as the teacher 
feels that he is ready, and with a com- 
petent studio accompanist in order to 
give confidence and support and to 
identify the studio in the minds of the 
public. The studio management should 
help guide the career of the singer as 
far as possible, including contacts with 
artist advisors and agents. 

At the audition, it should be impressed 
upon the prospective pupil that when he 
buys voice study and pays for it con- 
stantly in advance, he is buying all of 
these services previously enumerated— 
not just voice lessons. With such a pol- 
icy, the teacher never need apologize 
for a lesson rate which may be higher 
than the average competition because 
the pupil will realize that he is receiv- 
ing a package price for his whole vocal 
program. 

Bockkeeping seems to be a pain in the 
neck to most teachers. However, the 
problem can be solved very simply by 
getting a good home accountant, of 
which there are many these days, to set 
up a very simple ledger into which, 
every night without fail, is copied from 
the appointment book all lessons and all 
collections of the day. The accountant 
should then, monthly or quarterly, ex- 
amine the ledger and render a Profit 
and Loss Statement. He should make 
up the yearly income and make out the 
tax return, and even assist with payroll 
taxes when necessary. He should be a 
constant advisor to the teacher on legal 
matters within his province. Such a 
service is quite inexpensive and far 
more than pays for itself in the sense of 
security which it gives to the teacher.tt 
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to find anyone who has given more to 
his pupils, his colleagues and his pro- 
fession, but also I am aware of the fact, 
after almost thirty years of association 
with him as friend and colleague, that 
very few have been willing and eager 
to accept more in terms of ideas and 
inspiration than he. 

To give. To take. Which comes first? 
One thing is certain that to continue 
to give means also to continue in growth, 
nourished by our studies, observations 
and associations with other teachers or 
for that matter, in a general and com- 
prehensive sense, with all our fellow- 
men. 

What will you bring to your chapter 
meetings or this summer’s workshops. 
How much will you be willing to re- 
ceive ?2 
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Hay Malotte, and take up with music 
of composers of the calibre of Vaughan 
Williams or Samuel Barber? 

The people in all the groups I’ve 
spoken about do harm in their own 
ways. The snob whose musical appre- 
ciation ends with the nineteenth century 
can see no reason to interest himself 
in the contemporary developments. The 
musician who fears progress amuses us 
sometimes, and can be very annoying 
at others, but the real disservice to 
present-day music as a whole, is done 
by the one who would seem to have the 
cause closest to his heart. I again refer 
to my “modernistic” snob. He is often 
a little bit crazy; he is liable to rave 
ecstatically over a silly bit of cacophony; 
so long as it has plenty of punch and 
excitement in it, he is well-satisfied. 
Particularly if he be literary-minded, 
he will give you absurd explanations 
of the composer’s intentions, many of 
which would astound and confound the 
composer himself. He will point out joy- 
fully that such and such a combination 
of sounds represents absolute truth, or 
something else absolute. He will pontifi- 
cate loftily, he will expound feverishly. 
His rhetoric may sound convincing, but 
in reality he is the greatest. four-flusher 
and humbug in the musical world. He 
has little power of discrimination and 
no taste, because his musical back- 
ground is so sketchy. He has neither 
technical knowledge nor historical 
knowledge, hence no feeling for tra- 
dition in the art he professes to serve. 
But he makes up for it in enthusiasm, 
and it is precisely this enthusiastic 
desire to be on the bandwagon that 
alienates many who would be more will- 
ing to make a serious study of con- 
temporary music, were it not for the 
many crackpots who make such a fuss 
about it. Even some present-day com- 
posers seem to be primarily salesmen, if 
one may judge by their undignified pro- 
motion of their own works; their very 
jealousy of other composers seems to 
give them the idea that to get ahead 
they must noisily peddle their wares, 
and belittle their brethren. However, 
we know that there are many aspects 
of truth, and that the success of one 
does not, of necessity, spell the failure 
of another. There is definitely room for 
all who have something vital to con- 
tribute. 


The world of music is one which 
breeds extremists, and I have called 
them snobs. I may have exaggerated 
somewhat in my appraisal of them, but 


if so, it has been to drive home a point 
Now let us look ahead. 

Let the oldster who has ears anc 
hears not, investigate sympatheticall) 
the serious music of today; let the vio- 
lent modernist go back to discover thi 
clean beauty and finesse of a Mozar 
or a Mendelssohn; let the medievalis 
sense the other-world charm of a De- 
bussy, who also knew how to be | 
medievalist—in short, we all can exer- 
cise more tolerance as we listen to anc 
study ‘the works of those who hav 
practiced their art with devotion an 
without self-seeking. We can open ou 
minds and by doing so attain a wide 
catholicity of taste, we can seek hon- 
estly for greater understanding. W 
must judge fairly, we must not mak: 
comparisons, when these are invidious 
we must educate ourselves historically 
so that we may see things in thei 
proper perspective. We may remain for- 
ever unsatisfied, but that is the rewar: 
of him who takes up the quest; it i 
that that leads us on. But then we wil 
have the right to call ourselves lover 
of music, because we will prove ou 
love by doing the art a real service 
Then will be become a great fraternity. 
and then only may be truly call our- 
selves artists.{f 
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preparation, searching for correct defi- 
nition of various ornamentations witl 
which correctly routined performers ar 
wont to embellish their respective inter- 
pretations, will discover herein a veri- 
table mine of information on this mor 
or less ambiguous subject, the more s: 
since each and every one is accuratel) 
illustrated by means of apposite vocal- 
izzi. Pages 80 to 87 discuss the variou 
singing styles without which, proper; 


demonstrated in actual performance, no 


singer, however, gifted, can ever hope t: 
approximate an artistic zenith. 

Part 3—TuHeE CASTRATED SINGERS- 
pp 91 to 122, contains an authenticall; 
documented history of eviration as prac 
tised during the period singers so treat 
ed served as soprani and alti in Catholi 
Church choirs in addition to makin 
frequent appearances in Handelia 
operas and those composed by othe 
musicians of that era. In fact, so meticu 
lously accurate is the data assemble 
on the subject that the figures, name 
and personalities cited would seem t 
be a “must” for inclusion in libraries « 
musicologists, critics and students « 
music history! 

Yet another valuable feature is a) 
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APPENDIX, pp. 127 to 137, in which pre- 
vailing vocal defects are minutely 
analyzed and corrective procedures sug- 
gested. Attention should likewise be 
directed to artistically limned plates of 
singing and breathing musculature and 
attendant comments as appearing in 
Part 1. While a bit on the costly side as 
such publications go, yet anyone pro- 
curing a copy will find the investment 
well worthwhile.?2 
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Ian Morton, Head of the Music De- 
partment at Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was our speaker for 
the evening. He gave us an interesting 
talk on voice training at the college 
level. He was disturbed particularly by 
the number of students who come to 
college and are unable to read music. 
He thought that NATS members could 
ban together and bring the necessary 
pressure to bear on the public schools 
concerning the necessity of teaching 
reading [music, that is]. 

Our meeting closed with a discussion 
of the judging at the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions by Ethel DeLong and Roy 
Scheussler, who were both judges. 

Our last meeting, which will be June 
4th, will be a picnic at the home of 
Ethel DeLong in Anoka at which a dis- 
play of historical material [programs, 
etc.] will be shown. Members are urged 
to bring anything that they might have 
to add to the display. On June 4th, the 
topic for discussion will be the Voice 
Recital. This was brought out in Ethel 
DeLong’s short talk, Opportunities and 
Outlook for Singers, which discussed 
topics for later meetings. [Emily Blake 
Barr] 


S>oex 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On January 17th, Dr. James Cannon, 
Jr., took over the entire program with 
the Physiology of Vocal Production. He 
xegan by saying it was easy for some 
yupils—not a phenomena—to sing cor- 
‘ectly. He blames a lack of discipline 
n life and its effects on the vocal cords, 
yarticularly in tenseness, lack of direc- 
ion and a careless approach to serious 
‘tudy. The actual physical [bodily] 
structure of the various races affects 
he kind of voice and tone production 
ve hear—all so vastly different. 

He dwelt on the nerve centers of the 
‘valls of the abdominal cavity, chest, 
neck, larynx, and skull. The abdominal 
all with its three layers of muscles, 
front and back, are the most powerful in 
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the body. A chart of the oblique muscles 
in the abdomen, the diaphragm and its 
muscles, was most helpful in demon- 
strating things we should know. He 
spoke of breathing exercises that devel- 
op in the abdomen, how to get rid of 
“silly” muscle-tensions; of the nose and 
para-nasal sinuses [the sounding board 
and speaker], with a chart to explain 
the cavities which contribute to reso- 
nance in the skull [there are no sinuses 
in children, they develop only at ma- 
turity]. The entire mouth and its tre- 
mendous importance in correct tone 
production was given long examina- 
tion; a tonsil operation, only when need- 
ed, should not effect the voice adverse- 
ly—in fact, should improve it, opening 
up more space and causing less sore 
throats. Then, the voice-box itself [we 
still don’t know all about vocal cords] 
was thoroughly examined [false cords 
not much good] and the falsetto tone 
placement came under discussion. A 
great deal was said about phonation, 
high notes and how produced, the 
amount of air necessary to support loud 
tones, etc.—in fact, never were we so 
flooded with information from a purely 
physical point of view and so important 
in the way to produce a perfect tone. 
It was a most satisfying lecture. 

On Sunday, February 7th, at Barker 
Hall, the pupils of Margaret Annis, Mar- 
garet Egeler and Gretchen Hood were 
presented in a meritorious program. 

April 10th, Margaret Egeler, LeRoy 
Lewis and Vera Ross, likewise, offered 
their pupils in another splendid demon- 
stration of fine singing. 

May 15th, at our president’s studio, 
will see our final business meeting and 
election of several officers for the com- 
ing year; then, we close the year with 
two more recitals in Barker Hall in late 
May and early June. [Gretcken Hood, 
prepared by Eve Garden because of 
Miss Hood’s illness.]#¢ 





ATTENTION 
Change of address notice should be 
sent directly to National Secretary 
Hadley R. Crawford, 6101 Ward 
Pkwy., Kansas City 13, Mo. Thanks! 
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Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLtEy Crawrorp, 
NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward Park- 
way, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 
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of Music, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD InpE, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RuTtH KogeEHLER NICHOLS, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15, New York; Treas., ALICE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2ist Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
Dacny GustaFson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., Carotyn O. 
James, 801 V_ Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


Chicago: Pres., ANNEMARIE GeERTS, DePaul 
Uni., School of Music, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres., HERMANUS 
Baer, Northwestern Uni., School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE PENCE, 
541 East 112th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois; 
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Sec., LAURA Howarpson BaRKWICK, 2537 
N. Harding Ave., Chicago 47, III. 


Colorado: Pres., HELENE REINSCH BEATTY, 
418 West 12th, Loveland; Vice-Pres., MER- 
RITT SCHUMANN, Campion Academy, Love- 
land; Sec-Treas.. Epwarp D. ANDERSON, 
1501 Crestmore PI., Fort Collins. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Hussarp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EVTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHar- 
LOTTE Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., Saran R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRADLEY, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 3. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ROBERT McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos S. EBERSOLE, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DonaLp ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCLEAN, 85 
Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HELEN Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas. Marcir KorMenpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. SCHIRMER, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., Lucite JONEs, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross Exstrom, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres, HARDIN VAN 
DevrsEN, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres., WILLIAM 
LeMonps, 5424 Main Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Treas., IsSABELLE Mast, 512 Ken- 
sington, Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., HENRY 
L. Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. , 
Los Angeles: Pres., WILLARD Bassett, 1617 
East 4th Street, Santa Ana, California; 
Vice-Pres., IRENE BLADES, 1558 N. Genesee 
Ave., Hollywood 46, California; Treas., 
THOMAS N. MaAcBurney, 3255 Bennett Dr., 
Hollywood 28, California; Sec., SisTER 
Mary Juuia, I.H.M., 5515 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 


Maine: Pres., MARSHALL F. Bryant, 197 
Pine St., Portland; Vice-Pres., Louise Cot- 
GAN, 358 Danforth St., Portland; Sec- 
Treas., LENoRA G. BEECHER, 400 Danforth 
St., Portland. 


Nashville Area: Pres., RopeErRT Ross Dow- 
DEN, 2109 Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville 
12, Tennessee; Vice-Pres., RAMON B. UN- 
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@ Mrs. Rutu Davis, Et Paso, Texas: 
“I am so glad I am a NATS member; no 
other membership has ever meant so 
much to me. I so wish other vocal teach- 
ers and directors could know what an 
opportunity they would have in attend- 
ing workshops and reading THE BULLE- 
Tin.” [Editor’s Note: This is an excerpt 
from a letter sent to Helen Huls. Mrs. 
Davis was a former non-member sub- 
scriber to The Bulletin; later, she be- 
came a member. She has sent a number 
of gift subscriptions to former students 
who are now in music education. If 50% 
of the membership could catch her en- 
thusiasm, NATS would become an ex- 
tremely powerful influence in vocal 
education and singing. How about trying 
it in regular doses. } 


gw THE PresIDENT’Ss Music COMMITTEE, 
734 Jackson Piace N.W., WASHINGTON 
6, D.C.: “The President’s Music Com- 
mittee of the People-to-People Program 
announces publication of its second IN- 
TERNATIONAL Music CALENDAR, which 
covers 5262 events in 798 cities in 96 
countries around the world. This does 
not include music events in the United 
States, which the committee publishes 
separately. 

The INTERNATIONAL Music CALENDAR 
is available from the non-profit Pres- 
ident’s Music Committee for $1.00 post- 
paid. Also available from the same of- 
fice is the CALENDAR oF MusIcaL Ac- 
TIVITIES in the United States for the 
1959-60 concert season, containing list- 
ings of over 6000 events in 580 cities 
throughout the United States. The price 
is also $1.00 postpaid.” 


gw Forp Founpation, 477 MApIson AvE- 
NUE, New York 22, New York: “The 
second awards in a two-year project 
have been made to 12 young composers 
to write music for the ensembles of 


twelve high-school systems in 1960-61. 
There are no teaching responsibilities. 
Individual stipends are $5000.00, plus 
dependency allowances and some travel 
funds. Each school system receives a 
grant of $650 to help meet expenses 
connected with the project, such as the 
preparation of parts for performance. 

The composers for 1960-61 are: 
Michael White, Donald Jenni, Emma 
Lou Diemer, William Thomson, John 
Chance, Martin Mailman, Richard Lane, 
J. Peter Schickele, D. Donald Cervone, 
William Coker, Theodore S. Newman, 
and Ronald B. LoPresti.” 


m Music Associates oF ASPEN, INC. 
Norman SINGER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AND Dean, ASPEN, CoLorapo: “A first 
performance in America of Mozart’: 
Thamos, King of Egypt, K-345, which 
Einstein compares with The Magic 
Flute, the great Masses, and the Ninth 
Symphony—music of the finest work- 
manship and at the same time of striking 
effect. Appearing for the first time ir 
Aspen as teachers and performers will 
be: Hans Hotter, baritone; Eugene Is- 
tomin, pianist; the Hungarian Quartet 
Ray Still and Philip Farkas, oboist and 
hornist of the Chicago Symphony. Re- 
turning artists include Jennie Tourel, 
Adele Addison, Leslie Chabay, Leonard 
Shure, Joanna and Nikolai Graudan, 
Rosina Lhevinne, Szymon Goldberg, 
Roman Totenberg, Eudice Shapiro, Zara 
Nelsova, among others. Information may 
be obtained from the Executive Direc- 
tor.” 


@ Ouro State UNIvErRSITY, COLUMBUS 
10, Onto: “Louis H. Diercks, one of the 
country’s foremost figures in college 
choral work, left Feb. 21 for England on 
the first leg of a six-months off-campus 
research assignment which will take him 
to eight countries and possibly more 
He is accompanied by his wife. All in 
all, Professor and Mrs. Diercks expect 
to hear performances by 140 to 150 
choral groups in the British Isles, Ger- 
many, Norway, Denmark, Sweden 
Switzerland, Austria, and Italy befor« 
returning to the U.S. about Aug. 24 
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Professor Dierck’s study will deal spe- 
cifically with a study of choral tone and 
blend. Mrs. Diercks will study the so- 
ciological implications of the long tra- 
dition of community musical enterprise 
in Europe, where choral organizations 
are seldom found in the schools, but 
exist rather as adult community groups.” 


@ THE UNIversiry or Kansas Cliry, 
5100 Rockuitt Rp., Kansas City, Mis- 
sour!: “Music Education in Action— 
Basic Principles and Practical Methods 
is the title of the latest book by Dr. 
Archie N. Jones, dean of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of The University of Kan- 
sas City. Dr. Jones is the author of 
more than 100 magazine articles and six 
text books. 

Hardin Van Deursen, associate pro- 


fessor of voice at the Conservatory, has 
been appointed director of development 
for the Conservatory. Van Deursen, a 
member of The University of Kansas 
City faculty since 1947, will direct pro- 
grams of fund raising and public rela- 
tions and will co-ordinate the Conserva- 
tory’s alumni affairs, publicity and pub- 
lications with those of The University.” 


@m Miami Conservatory, 2973 Cora 
Way, Mrami, Ftiorma: “Roy Oliver, 
Head, Modern Music Department, start- 
ed a workshop for singers in the musi- 
cal and entertainment fields on May 9th. 
It will continue for a period of twelve 
weeks, meeting each Tuesday night. The 
workshop is designed for those who 
wish to sing either for pleasure or 
profit, for fun or fame.”$¢ 
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Tokatyan, Mr. Armand, 176 
Pasadena, Calif. 
(irom Oak Knoll) 
Townsley, Mr. Floyd Clifford, 810 W. Bee Caves 
Rd. Austin, Texas 
(from R. 7, Box 73) 
Vedal, Mr. Wm. Ernst, Schornhorststr, 31 
baden, Germany 
(from 1521 West Davis, Burlington, N. Car.) 
VomLehn, Mr. Edgar, Box 245, Western Carolina 
College, Cullowhee, No. Car. 
(from 1521 West Davis. Burlington, N. ( 
Vosburgh, Mrs. Evelyn G., Box 54, Midlanc 
(from 420 Kent) 
Wadsworth, Mrs. Margaret S. 
FE. Cleveland 12, Ohio 


North Oak Knoll, 


. Wies- 


‘ar.) 
» Mich. 


13021 


Euclid Ave. 


(from 13428 Euclid) 
Walter, Doris Melchert, 1609 Maple St. Pullman, 
Wash. 


(from 1305 Maple St. 
Wentz, Kathryn, 10440 Wesley, Tujunga, Calif. 
(from 10441 Fairgrove Ave.) 
Wheeland, Mrs. Vivian Tripp, 1509 E. 
3, Mich. 
(from Attica, Mich.) 
Woodle, Mr. Jim A., 
Brownwood, Texas 
(from 500 Second St.) 
Wormuth, Mrs. Virginia Hover, 7 E. 
Westfield, N.Y. 
(from Miss Virginia Hover at same address) 


Court, Flint 


Howard Payne College, 


Second St. 


Yett, Mrs. Frances Martin, P.O. Box 29, Sulphur 
Springs, Texas 
(from 3517 Cole Ave. Apt. 22, Dallas) 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 
(in good standing 3/60) 

Cornwall, Mr. Burton, 853 Seventh Ave. Apt. 11-A, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Hartung, Mr. Frederick, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

McBride, Mr. Wm. Jack, 1504 So. Union Ave. 
Alliance, Ohio 


Sr. Miriam of Jesus, Marylhurst College, Maryl- 
hurst, Oregon ; ; 
Simons, Miss Martha V. 619 Davis Ave. States- 


vile, No. Car. 

Turner, Miss Eva, 26 Palace Court, London W. 2, 
England 

Walls, Mr. Robert B.. Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 

Welti, Mr. Walter, 695 Darwin Ave. Login, Utah 


INFORMATION WANTED 


(mail returned from following addresses) 

Mrs. Ruth Blakeney Brown, 1 Parker Road, So. 
Lancaster, Mass. 

Mrs. Marjorie S. Christiansen, 79 N. Ist 
Brigham City, Utah 

Mr. Albert M. Cranston, 206 S. Ross St. Anaheim, 
Calif. 

Mr. David B. Foltz, 3519 S. 136 St. Wichita, Kans. 

Mr. Bruce R Foote, Mahomet, Illinois 

Holt, Mr. John William, 912 N.W. 16th = St. 
Oklahoma City. Okla. 

Mrs. Frances B. Smith, 105 Hawkins St., Roanoke, 
Va. 


East, 


























MAY 15, 1960 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, Inc. 


Membership in NATS is qualified; voice teachers who 
have completed their fifth year of continuous teach- 
ing of singing may apply for membership, provided that 
the major part of their teaching is in the field of sing- 
ing. Application blanks may be secured from the Region- 
al Governor of the area in which the applicant resides; 
addresses are listed in the Official Directory. Turn 
to page 27, this issue, for listing of Regional Governors. 
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RUH, Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 
10, Tennessee; Sec.-Treas., MAt HOocGAan 
KELTON, 1408 Clifton Ave., Nashville 12, 
Tennessee. 


New Jersey; Pres., DOROTHY SCHNEIDER, 
694 Clinton Ave., Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St., Newark; 
Treas., FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton 
Ave,. Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELEANOR 
EBERHARDT, 179 S. Harrison Ave., East 
Orange; Corr. Sec., EmMity WILper, 15 
Willard Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Guy Owen BAKER, 11 
Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Vice-Pres., MARY TorTorIcH, 93 E. 
Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas., 
FRANCES Brown, 4240 Seminary Pl., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Sec., BEATRICE BAL- 
DINGER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, La. 


New York: Pres., DotF Swinc, 15 West 
67th St., New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JOHNSON, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
Treas., EDNA BEATRICE BLoom, 916 Union 
St., Brooklyn 15; Sec., Lita LeeRoy, 194 
Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Eowin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DorATHY SHAW Russet, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


North-Central Ohio: Pres., DALE V. GILLI- 
LAND, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Vice-Pres., Ropert E. BowLus, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware; Sec-Treas., 
Kart R. Trump, College of Wooster, 
Wooster. 


Ohio Valley; Pres., FENton C. Pucu, Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., FRANZ TREFZGER, College Conserva- 
tory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treas., NORMA 
RicuTER, College Conservatory, Cincinnati; 
Sec., Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. DuNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., Fioryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: MARGUERITE C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEIseR, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SyLvie DeEr- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCCLUNG 
Mitter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe i, 60 Davis St., Providence 
3; Treas., HELEN C. Pace, 138 Adelaide 
St., Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 
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St. Louis District: Pres., WELDON Wuit- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEREDITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KeiITH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


San Francisco: Pres., EUGENE FULTON, 350 
Lawton St., San Francisco 22, California; 
Vice-Pres., EARL WILLIAM Jones, 1417 San- 
chez Ave., Burlingame, California; Treas., 
GLaApys STEELE HAGue, 1598 Shrader St., 
San Francisco, California; Sec., VIRGINIA 
Biair, 1287 Alpine Rd., Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 


South Carolina: Pres., CAROLYN PARKER, 
4702 Colonial Dr., Columbia 3; Vice-Pres., 
Joyce Hosps, 812 Rutledge St., Spartan- 
burg; Sec-Treas., EsTHER COULANGE, 1465 
Ebenezer Rd., Rock Hill. 


South Florida: Pres., PAuL Beck, 434 N. 
E. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
Lina Mapparorp, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas., MARTIN 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SISTER Maura, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., OLIveR Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., HaRoLtp Brupin, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., BOoBBy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VicTORIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1;  Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SIsTER 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., VIVIAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 

Wisconsin: Pres., CHRISTINE GUNLAGSON, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., BERNHARDT WEST- 
LUND, Milton College, Milton; Treas., WIL- 
LIAM EBERL, Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Sec., MERION J. JOHNSON, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 


Oo 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Victor Alexander Fields, Chairman; Stan- 
ley Deacon, Grace Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, 
and Sonia Sharnova. 
.@) 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


oO 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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INDEX VOL. XVI, NOS. 1,2,3,4 


[October, 1959 — May 15, 1960] 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION, THE, Hubert Kockritz, No. 1, p. 2, Oct. 59. 
COME TO CINCY, George F. Barron, No. 2, p. 2, Dec. ’59. 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PERFORMANCE, Hubert Kockritz, No. 3, p. 2, 
Feb. 15, ’60. 


HINDSIGHT, Gertrude Ehrhart and George F. Barron, No. 3, p. 26, Feb. 15, ’60. 


HUMANITIES IN OUR CREATIVE CULTURE, THE, Boyd A. Martin, No. 2, 
p. 16, Dec. ’59. 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTION TO MUSIC 
STUDENTS, Patricia C. Annable, No. 3, p. 11, Feb. 15, 60. 


MUMBO JUMBO IN THE STUDIO, Gertrude Ehrhart, No. 2, p. 22, Dec. ’59. 
MUSICAL SNOBBISM, Leo Sowerby, No. 4, p. 6, May 15, ’60. 
NOTA BENE, NATS Fellowship Program, No. 2, p. 4, Dec. ’59. 


OPPORTUNITY AND CHALLENGE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL SOLOIST IN 
THE CHURCH, Raymond Moreman, No. 1, p. 4, Oct. ’59. 


ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS ASPECTS OF THE VOICE STUDIO, G. Wil- 
lard Bassett, No. 4, p. 14, May 15, ’60. 


PHARYNGO-BUCCAL CAVITY AND ITS PHONATORY PHYSIOLOGY, THE, 


Raoul Husson, No. 3, p. 4, Feb. 15, 60. 
PRESIDENT’S REPORT, THE, Dale V. Gilliland, No. 3, p. 28, Feb. 15, 60. 
PUBLICITY AND THE SINGER, Alix B. Williamson, No. 2, p. 6, Dec. ’59. 


RECORDING—NOW AND THEN, Andrae Nordskog, No. 1, p. 28, Oct. 59. 


REFLECTIONS AND APHORISMS ON SINGING, Alice Gerstl Duschak, No. 2, 


p. 20, Dec. ’59. 
REPERTOIRE AND THE SINGER, Berton Coffin, No. 4, p. 8, May 15, ’60. 
SINGABLE ENGLISH, Louis John Johnen, No. 2, p. 12, Dec. 59. 
SINGING IN ITALIAN, Ralph Errolle, No. 4, p. 20, May 15, ’60. 
STRESS AND VOWEL VALUES, Wynn York, No. 1, p. 10, Oct. ’59. 


TEACHER-PUPIL INTERACTION IN THE STUDIO, Philip A. Duey, No. 1 
p. 16, Oct. ’59. 


THE 1959 CONVENTION, Louis Nicholas, No. 3, p. 18, Feb. 15, 60. 
THE 1959 SUMMER WORKSHOPS, George Cox, No. 1, p. 18, Oct. 59. 


UNDERSTANDING FRENCH ART SONG, Weldon Whitlock, No. 4, p. 10, Ma: 
15, ’60. 


VOICE TEACHERS’ ZOO, THE, Wendell Osborn, No. 4, p. 12, May 15, ’60. 
WHEN WE CEASE TO BECOME BETTER, George Cox, No. 4, p. 2, May 15, ’6( 
WHO HAS SEEN THE VOICE, D’Alton McLaughlin, No. 1, p. 30, Oct. ’59. 
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REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 
Mrs. “‘“_~" Ann Kircher, 3812 Fort Boulevard, El 
Paso. Texas 
ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


Baker, Mr. David, 3221 Patterson St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
Buckley, Mrs. Grace, 115 Gordon Rd., Valley 


Stream, New_York 
Cripps, Mrs. Priscilla 
Danielson, Conn. 
Epke, Mrs. Janiece Patterson, 107 W. 

Buffalo 13, N.Y. 

Getz, Mr. William M., Denver, Pa. 
—__ Mr. Richard F., State University College 
of Education, Potsdam, N.¥ 
Heier, Mr. Raymond cae 267 


Bicknell, 14 Corinne St., 


Ferry St., 


Chandler St., 


Worcester, Mass. 
Mahoney. Miss Julia, 296 Bryant St., Buffalo 
Mitlee, “Mr. H. Thomas, 37-12 75th St., Jackson 
Heights 72, N.Y. 
Mesrobian, Mr. Robert, 114 Bay State Road, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 


Summers, Mrs. Lydia, 160 W. 73rd St... New York 
N.Y. 
Van Grove, Mr. Road, 
New York 10, 


N. 
Young, Mr. Willard, "160 W. 73rd St., New York 
23, N.Y. 


gene, 5 Peter Cooper 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


Allison, Mr. pon L., St. Paul’s College, Law- 
renceville, : 
Sneed, Miss Radhocinn Lanier, Valdosta School 
of Music, 1115 Slater St., Valdosta, Ga. 
SOUTHERN REGION 
Berner, Miss Mary Ellen, 1739 Grant St., Jack- 


son 3, Miss. 

salle Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hammond, La. : 
Wm. E., 4324 El Paso St., 


Pugh, Box 639 College 





Jackson, 


“Miss. 
Roberson, Mrs. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Margaret T., 5 Carruthers Drive, 
Sister Mary Mercedes, S.B.S. Xavier University, 
Palmetto and Pine Sts., New Orleans, La._ 
White, Mr. Dee Wayne, 2819 White Oak Drive, 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Atan, Mrs. Priscilla A., 5121 N. Natchez, Chicago 
31, 4 
Harris, Mr. 
Ohio 
Hohn, Mr. Robert Wm., 
erville, Ohio 

Leach, Mr. Roger W., 3751 


Daniel A., 276 Forest St., Oberlin, 


Otterbein College. West- 


Shanabruck, N.W., 


Canton 9, Ohio 

Miller, Mr. Richard, 809 E. University St... Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

\loore. Mr. Melton Arthur, 100 S, College Ave., 
Oxford, Ohio 

smith, Mr. Chester Burl, Huntington College, 
Huntington, Ind. 

‘aylor, Mr. John H., 4313 N. Wolcott St., Chicago 


13, TH. 


<anten, Mrs. Janey, 108 Lawn Place, Rockford, 
Til. 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


dams, Mr. Donnie J., 815 Smythe St., Plainview, 


exas 

Saker, Mrs. Helen E.. 715 E. 5th St., Eureka. 
Kans. 

— Dr. Clarence Ellsworth, Box 23, Edmond, 
"Ok: 

lace, “Mrs. Marcelle Skinner, 1521 S. Ave., H.. 
Portales, New Mexico 

loore, Mr. Walker, 2112 Lipscomb St., Fort 


Worth, Texas 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Morris M., 350 S. 
Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


estel. Mrs. Malka Moravec, 
Vash. 


uger, Mr. 


Fuller St., Los 
Angeles, 


P.O. Box 828, Camas, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


‘kley, Mrs. Ona Lou, 
427 W. 5th St., Los 
(from 104 E. Fern St., Redlands, 
| illenger, Mr. Kenneth Leigh, 506 
Fayetteville, Ark 

(from Route 4) 
l ake, Mrs. Some D., 46 Highland 
vurn, Main 

from 48 Highland) 


Community Concerts, Inc., 
Angeles 13, Calif 

Calif.) 
Hawthorne, 


Ave., Au- 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 


MRS. HELEN FOUTS CAHOON 
Dallas, Texas 
MISS MARCELLA CRAFT 
Riverside, California 
MR. MAURICE GARABRANT 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
MR. LOUIS JOHN JOHNEN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
MR. OSCAR LEHMANN 
Baltimore, Maryland 
MRS. SIBYL WEBB-DOUGHERTY 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
MR. ROBERT CHARLES TOPPING 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Bowers, Mrs. Gerre 
troit 21, Mich. 
(from 20226 Stratford Rd.) . 

Busch, Mr. Berthold, 47% So. 8th St., 
apolis, Minn. 

(irom 6) S. llth St.) 

Byler, Mr. Lowell J., 
Miss. 

(from 4364 Manhassett Deive) 


Wood, 


Millsaps College, 


Carlisle, Mr. Myron, 4061 Ohio St., San Diego, 
Calif. 

(from Information Wanted listing) ; 
Caplin, Mr. Reuben P., 2412 Fenwick Rd., Cleve- 


land 18, Ohio 

(from 3591 Blanche Road, 
Carapetyan, Mr. Caro M., 

Arts, Midwestern 

Texas 

(from 6423 Dykes 
Carpenter, Mrs. Nancy 

Ave., Apt. 1005, Brooklyn 5, } 

(from 3-B Arlene Village Millville, N. J.) 
Carr, Mrs. Bess Berry, 1405 E. Superior St., Du- 

luth 4, Minn. 

(irom 4218 E. 


Cleveland Hts.) 
Dean, 
University, Wichita 


Way, Dallas, Texas 


Superior) 


Castle. Mr. Conan Jennings, Central Missouri 
St. College, Dept. of Music, Warrensburg, Mo. 
(from Doane College, Crete. Nebraska) 


Cates, Mr. 
bor, Mich. 
(from 1505 Golden) 
Chamberlain, Mr. Richard Holden, 1102 S. Gar- 
field, Urbana, \ 
(from 208 S. Main St., Oxford, Ohio) 
Cruser, Mrs. Helen S., 517 Woodside Ave., Wood- 
side Hills, Wilmington, Del. 
(from 912 Haines Ave., Gordon Hts.. 
Cunningham, Mrs. Roy C., P.O. 


Neb. 
(from 6834 32nd Ave. N.W 


Wilmington) 
Box 871, Kimball. 


Seattle 15, Wash.) 


Dickson, Miss Ivah, 627 Angusta St.. Greenville, 
So. Car. (not Augusta Rd.) . 

Dreier, Miss Marie, 381 -4ist Ave.. Belle Vista 
Point, St. Petersburg Beach 6, Fla. 
(from Box 6266, St. Petersburg Beach) 

Ellis, Miss > “en Dupree, 124 N. Olive, Fay- 


etteville. 
(from 104 x. College Ave.) 
Ellis, Mrs. Flora C., 320 N. 


22nd, Omaha 2, Neb. 
(from 205 So. 37th St.) 


Engram, Alice, 14914 Grand River Ave., Detroit 
27, Mich. 

(from 21670 Victoria Ave.) 

Flentjen, Miss Ingrid, 1027 So. Hayworth, Los 


Calit. 
S. Van Ness 


Angeles 35, 


(from 1549% Ave.) 


Franklin, Mrs. Thelma E., 632 Carl Ave., Salina, 
ans. 
(from 523 E. 6th St., Ellinwood. Kans.) 
Gable, Mr. Bertram Devor, 975 West Charles, 
Whitewater, Wisc. 
(from 28831 -13 Mile Road, Farmington, Mich.) 
Ganz, Esther LaBerge. Chicago Musical College, 


Roosevelt University, 430 So. 
Chicago 5, Tl. 
(from 11165 Lothair Ave.. 
Genuit, i 
kla. 
(from 709 Third) 
Hamilton, Mr. Edward H., 
Abilene, Texas 
(from Box 205) 
Hansing. Miss Maurine, 


Michigan Ave.. 
’ Chicago 43) 

Miss Ruth Marie. 305 Church St., Alva, 
Hardin-Simmons Univ.., 


2533 Orchard St., Blue Is- 


land, 4 
(from 2431 High St.) 

7 a Charles, 3272 Craig Drive, Los Angeles 
28, Cali 


(from 5314 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif.) 





18074 Parkside, De- 
Minne- 


Jackson, 


School of Fine 
Falls. 


Hoffman, 195 W iloughby 
2 


Millard H., 2371 Yost Blvd., Ann Ar- 


Bartholomew, 
wich, Conn. 
(from Information Wanted listing) 

Hicks, Mr. Wm. W. c/o C. Herbert Hicks, 316 
Morningside Ave. Daytona Beach, Fla. 

(from 295 Harvard St. Cambridge, Mass.) 

Hodson, Mr. Roger M., Rt. 3, Concord, Tenn. 
(from Pueblo Jr. College, Pueblo, Colo.) 

Hood, Mrs. Beatrice L. Brewster, 21395 Inkster 

d. Farmington, Mich. 
(from 19773 Avon Rd. Detroit) 

Hooper, Mr. Wm. Loyd, 405 South Mill St., Boli- 
var, Mo. 

(from 421 South Mill) 

Houghton, Mrs. Grace 
Decatur, III. 
(from Masonic 

Irons, Mme. 
ton, 
(from Information Wanted listing) 

Izzo, Mr. Bernard Peter, O.S. 660 Kirk St., Elm- 


hurst, II. 

(from 1262 Kirk St.) 
Jacobowsky, Mee. Joan, 

Salem, No. Ca 

(from 718 S. Marshall) 


Jagshom, Mrs. C, M., 100 W. 
N. Y. 


Marshall, Greenwich Lodge, Green 


Record, 1823 Riverview, 


Temple, Decatur) 


Ethel Bainton, 72 Blackamore, Crans- 


921 S. Main St. Winston- 


73rd St., New York 


ye Carnegie Hall, 
Kinander, Mr. 
19 


New York 19) 
Robert, 180 West 58th St. New York 


(from Information Wanted listing) 


Koupal, Mr. Richard Franklin, Dept. of Music, 
lowa State University, Ames, Iowa 

(from lowa State College) 

Laufkotter, Mr. Karl, 316 North Bronson Ave., 


Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
(from 2390 Scarff Street, 

Lemonds, Mr. Wm. W., 
Kans. 

(from 5424 Main St., 

Liddell, Mr. Daniel 
#5, Kankakee, II. 
(from Olivet Nazarene College) 

Lynn, Carol, 1011 Rusk St. annette, 
merly Mrs. Lucille C. Hyle 
(from 207 Abilene Ave. See Texas) 

Mast, Mrs. Isabelle, 307 Spruce St., Kansas City. 
Mo. (formerly Isabelle Entsminger Mast) ; 
(from 512 So. Kensington St.) 

Mayes, Mr. Earle Kenneth, 837 
Lock Haven, Pa. 

(from 147 E. Main St.) 

Mogle, Mr. Eugene Everett, 1012 N. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
(from First Meth. 


Los Angeles) 

5801 Howe Drive, Mission. 
Kansas City, 
Wesley, Julie 


Mo.) 
Drive R.R 


Texas (for- 


Bellefonte Ave 


Pleasant. 


Church, 320 West 7th, Royal 
Oak) . 
Murphy, Mr. Lloyd A., 9226 Whitcomb, Detroit 
28, Mich. 
(from 9913 . ireside Dr. Prairie Village, Valley 


Station, Ky. 
Nielson, Mr. john Marlowe, 
City 3, Utah 
(from 1128 Third Avenue) 
Nussbaum, Mrs. Frederick, Congress 
Union Blvd. St. Louis 8, Mo. 
(from 459 N. Boyle Ave. St. Louis 8, Mo.) 
O’Connor, Mr. Stanley, 1448 W. 45th St. Los 
Angeles 62, Calif. 
(from 4419 S. Wilton Place) 


294 “UU” St. Salt Lake 


Hotel, 275 


Onpeet, Miss Margaret, 811 Vaughn Ave. Ashland, 
is. 

(from Box 107) 
Palm, Mr. Richard C., 5526 Indigo, Houston, Texas 


(from Box 176, 1121 West 79th, Los 
Calif.) 
Parker, Mrs. Frances, 600 Blevins St.. 
Texas (omit Logan from name) 
Patten, Mr. Lloyd, Box 1536, Estes 
(from New Cody Inn Curio Shop, 
Rt. 3, Golden, Colo.) 
Pearson, Mr. Eugene 
Vincennes, Ind. 

(from 603 N. 2nd St. 
Peterson, Mrs. Etelle. 67 Willow 
cliff Manor. New York 

(from 1111 Pleasantville Rd.) 
a, Mr. Wm. 326 So. 

Ill. 


Angeles 44, 
Hereiord, 


Park, Colo 
Lookout Mt 


Ramsey, 133 College Ave 


Drive, Briar- 


Orange St. Havana, 
(not 326 So. Grange St.) 
Pumphrey, Mrs. Phyllis Sullivan, 
Birmington 9, Ala. 
(from 2708 Highland Ave.) 
Reichling, Mrs. Mora Munroe, 2916 St. 
Apt. 101, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
(from 15474 East Los Molines Street, Apt. 101 
La Puenta, Calif.) 
Remsberg, Miss Laura M., Middletown, Md. 

(from State Teachers College. Indiana, Pa.) 
Rowley, Mrs. Vera Newstead, 5951 S.W. 46 Terrace, 
Miami. Fla. 
(from 8325 S.W. 
Stewart, Mrs. 

Pa. 


2318 Cahaba Rd 


George St., 


62nd Place) 


Betty Dando, 845 Water St. Indiana, 


(from 1320 Woodland N.W. 


Canton, Ohio) 


Summerside, Mr. Frank N., 1709 5th Ave. N.W., 
Austin, Minn. 
(from Austin Public Schools) 


Please turn to page 31.] 
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7s your peu handy? 


This issue of The Bulletin contains details of 
the workshop programs for the coming summer. 
Again the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing offers its members and friends the oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of the newest develop- 
ments in the field of vocal training. The enthusiasm 
of those who have attended recent workshops is 
the best recommendation for this program. 


Set aside one or two weeks for a refreshing 
period of new ideas, literature and friends. May 
we invite you to choose your workshop now— 
perhaps more than one-—and send in the handy 
reservation form. —_— 


Your 1960 Workshop Directors 


1960 NATS WORKSHOPS 


tana; John Lester, Director; George 
Lewis, Co-Director. 


% July 31-Aug. 5 Tulane-Newcomb University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; G. Frederick Holler, Director, 
Dauphin Way Methodist Church, Dauphin 
and Catherine Streets, Mobile, Alabama; 
Guy Owen Baker, Co-Director. 


% August 14-19 West Chester State College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania; Dail W. Cox, Director, Box 
371, Feasterville, Pennsylvania; Jane 
Sheppard, Co-Director. 


% August 21-26 lowa State University, Ames, lowa; Richard 
Koupal, Director; Tolbert MacRae and 
Robert McCowen, Co-Directors. 





CUT OUT, FILL IN, AND RETURN to the Workshop 
of your choice at your earliest convenience. 


Date_ 





Please accept my reservation for your workshop at—— 





Please reserve 





| will arrive on Seer eee ee eee 





| enclose the customary $5.00 deposit on my enrollment fee of $25.00. 


Name - 





Street _ 


City 




















